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The Gospel of the Kingdom 


For Young People’s and Adult Classes 








The enthusiasm with which so many adult Sunday school classes have taken 
up the gospel of the Kingdom series this fall prompts us to present the outline 
of subjects for the entire year of 1912. The lessons come in the form of a 
monthly magazine—not quarterly, but monthly—at 50c a year. Dr. Josiah 
Strong is the editor of the series. Problems relating to men, women and the 
home are uppermost the coming year. The magazine is adapted to both men 


and women, whether young people or older folks. Send 5c in stamps for a 


single copy of the magazine. 


SUBJECTS FOR 1912 


FIRST QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
Religion for Men The Home and the Family 


JANUARY: Religion in Action. JULY: Homes or Tenements. 


1. The Delusion of Being Spiritual With- 1. The Disappearing Home. 

out Works. : : 2. Disappearing Family Life. 
2. The Mietake of Works Without Faith. 3. Tenement and Apartment Children. 
3. Religion a Thing for this World. 4. What To Do. 


4. Religion a Thing for Every Day. 


FEBRUARY: The New Politics. 
1. Existing Politics. 
2. Christian Politics. 
3. The Emancipation of the Voter. 
4. A Practical Program. 


MARCH: Christian Men in Social Action. 


1. The Sphere of Action. 

2. Men and Religion Forward-Movement. 
3. The Brotherhood Movement. 

4. The Y. M. C. A. 


5. Big Brothers. 


AUGUST: Marriage and Divorce. 
1. The Decrease of Marriage. 
2. The Increase of Divorce. 

3. The Cause. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 


SEPTEMBER: Parents and Children. 
1. The Decreasing Family. 

The Necessity for Home Training. 

. Physical Education. 

- Moral Education. 

. Spiritual Education. 


Crm co to 
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SECOND QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 


Woman and the Community Crime and the Criminal 


APRIL: Woman in the Home. OCTOBER: The Growth and Cause of 
1. All-Round Womanhood. Crime. 
2. Woman’s Opportunity in the Home. 1. The Growth of Lawlessness. 
3. The Fitting of Woman for the Howe. 2. Crimes of Violence. 
4. The Ideal Home. 3. Corporate Crimes 





‘ 4. Causes. 
MAY: Woman in Industry. 
1. Woman’s Place in Industry. NOVEMBER: The Treatment of the Crim- 
2. Woman’s Wages. inal. 
3. Woman’s Needs in Industry. 1, Juveniles. 
4. What the Church Can Do. 2. Adult Criminals. 
oo 3. The Vagrant. 
JUNE: Woman’s Public Activities. 4. The ExConvict. 
1. Influencin the Public through the 
<< . DECEMBER: The Prevention of Crime. 
2. Influencing the Public through the 1. Environment. 
Church. 2. Temverance. 
3. Woman in Organizations. 3. Work and Play. 
4. Woman Suffrage. 4. Social Standards. 
5. The Woman of Leisure. 5. Religion 
Published by 
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The Best 


The Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 are in The 
Life of Christ. You 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de p art- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition has just been 
issued to meet the 
great demand. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 
700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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The Christian Century 


WILLETT EDITORS 


Faith 


When John Hus journeyed to Constance to attend the council] of 
the church it was at the invitation of the emperor and with the 
pledge of protection and safe return. Many friends who knew the 
deadly hostility of the Roman Church to the principles of the 
Reformation urged him not to put his life into such peril. But 
with confidence that the word of the sovereign could be trusted 
implicitly he journeyed forth only to find how fallible is the faith 
of man, and to atone for his mistake and glorify his testimony by 
a martyr’s death. 

There is no word more commonly used in the Scriptures to 
designate a ruling quality in the religious life than the word faith, 
It is used in many senses, but its highest meaning connotes the 
supreme values of Christianity. Indeed so impressive was the word 
in the vocabulary of the early church that gradually it came to be 
used as the synonym for the gospel itself, and “the faith” was 
the familiar term used among the first interpreters of Jesus to 
designate their new possession and fellowship. 

A word so important as this is likely to suffer at the hands of 
partial interpreters. It has been affirmed that faith is the belief 
of testimony. There is of course a sense in which the assent to 
statements of fact may be called by this name, but this is very 
far from a satisfactory definition of Christian belief. The intel- 
lectual apprehension of historical truth may be valuable as a men- 
tal discipline or for purposes of culture, but it has no necessary con- 
nection with the formation of character. 

= * * 

Even the belief in the supreme facts of religious history is 
valueless to alter the disposition and restrain evil impulses. The 
belief in the fact of a sacred history of which the Hebrew people 
were the example, in the fact of the life and ministry of Jesus, in 
the facts of his death, burial, and resurrection, of his Messiahship 
and Saviorhood, no more constitute the ground of a transformed 
life than belief in the facts of the assassination of Caesar, the bat- 
tle of Waterloo or the Proclamation of Emancipation by Lincoln. 
Such a definition of faith is utterly inadequate and meaningless. 

Nor is the faith that saves a mere trust in the accepted be- 
liefs of the church, however full and confident that belief may be. 
It has been the delusion of religiously inclined people through the 
centuries that the submission of mind to the teachings of the 
church, whether or not they seem to be in harmony with a rational 
explanation of history and the human soul, was an exemplary at- 
titude, the ground of commendation and blessing. This is the par- 
ticular tenet of the Roman Catholic Church which has done more 
than aught else to secure for that communion the unquestioning 
submission of her communicants to the traditions she has mediated 
from the past. In such an atmosphere inquiry is stifled, freedom 
is impossible, and the development of character, which always de- 
pends upon initiative and the search for truth, becomes impossible. 
The faith that is the product of such a view is but a pale and sickly 
thing, incapable of self-defense and of little worth in the organizing 


of Christian life. 
* - * 


Faith is confidence, trust, not upon statements of 
fact but upon a living object. Christian faith cannot repose upon 
a doctrine, but rather upon God who is the source of all truth, and 
our Lord who has revealed the Father. 

The men of faith have been the men of confidence and courage. 
Abraham went forth from his Chaldean home because he leaned up- 
on the divine assurance, and he went forth not knowing whither he 
went. That was faith in God. 

The prophets of the tenth century before Christ placed Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, upon the throne of Israel because they had 
confidence in him that he would reverse the autocratic and cen- 
tralized policies of Solomon and save the religion of Israel. But 
he disappointed their hopes and proved their faith to have been 
misplaced. 

The father and sons, rose against the exactions and 
idolatries of Syria by reason of their intense faith in God and in 
their countrymen, and the issue of their faith was the most splen- 


reliance, 


Maccabees, 





did demonstration of national spirit in the long history of the 
Hebrew race. 

The apostles of Jesus went forth to their task of world-wide 
evangelism, relying implicitly upon the Master who had sent 
them forth. They counted not their lives dear unto themselves, but 
cheerfully bore all burdens and faced all hardships that they might 
win through to the goal of their desires in the diffusion of the 
Gospel to the Roman world. That was their faith. 

Bernard of Clairveaux went through Europe preaching the sec- 
ond crusade, urged on by the confidence that God would deliver the 
tomb of the Savior from the hands of the infidel. It. was a sub- 
lime and audacious faith, though its object was of secondary worth, 
and it generated a splendid enthusiasm in the heart of Christian 
Europe which even the disasters and sins of the Crusaders could 
not obscure. 

Columbus went forth like Abraham not knowing whither he 
went, but filled with a great faith in God and in the future, and a 
new world was opened to his quest. 


The missionaries of modern days have gone out to the ends 
of the earth in the faith of the Cross. Doubtless many of them 
have signified in this way their devotion to certain doctrinal be- 
liefs, but in the last issue it has been faith in the Master they 
loved and in the God of all grace which has inspired them to their 
heroic service. 

Even such is the faith of the humblest disciple of Jesus. It is 
a confidence that his way of living is the secret of success. It is 
the definite commitment of mind and heart and will to his control 
and ideals. It is the courageous and confident adjustment of life 
to his program, with unfailing assurance that the issue cannot but 
be good. 

Faith is the essential quality in all human relationships. It 
is in faith in the integrity, skill and devotion of our fellow men 
that we undertake every act of the day. Our faith in men leads 
us to put our lives into the hands of train-men, elevator boys, 
street-car conductors, purveyors of food, physicians firemen, patrol- 
men, and the thousand obscure workers whose services are essen- 
tial to the safety of our cities and homes. To refuse to exercise 
this faith would be to abandon all effort to live happily in the 
common world. 

To be sure there are people who take largely this negative at- 
titude. They are suspicious of banks, and therefore they hide their 
savings at home, They are afraid of trains and automobiles, and 
so they will not commit themselves to such dangers. They are wary 
of all advice given them, and therefore make no ventures beyond 
the circles which they can personally mark for themselves. Such 
people of course live hermit lives of inefficiency and suspicion. 


The man of faith is one who accepts the universe as divinely 
guided and directed toward some good and satisfying end. He 
his fellow men with an optimism which refuses to 
grow despondent in spite of their limitations and faults. He be- 
lieves in God because such an attitude is the only one that can sat- 
isfy an eager and searching spirit. 

He believes in Christ because his way of living proves itself 
to be the best. There may be many facts in the story of the life 
of Christ regarding which he is uncertain, and perhaps some of 
those events have been most stressed by the church. But his faith 
is not merely in events of the past, however significant they may 
have been in religious history, but in the Christ of the present, the 
master of men, the revealer of truth, the gracious and sympathetic 
brother of all. 

Such a man shares the “faith of Jesus,” not merely the faith 
which accepts Jesus as its object of confidence, though this is 
much, but the faith which Jesus had in God, in his fellow men, and 
in the ultimate triumph of good over evil. This is the faith which 
saves the soul from doubt, pessimism and misanthropy. This faith 
is the victory that overcomes the world. 


believes in 
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BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 





The Punishment of Crime 

It is reported by the authorities in the study of penology, that 
there were 462,000 people who were arrested and sentenced to 
prison terms last year. That there is an increase in the number 
of these sentences is quite apparent. We may fairly raise the 
whole question of our criminal procedure. Is it doing the work 
that it should do? In order to answer this, we must ascertain 
what the function of punishment is. If, as the ancients thought, 
punishment is designed to furnish a quid pro quo, then we are 
only obliged to find equivalents and valuations for the various 
offenses and to impose the punishment to meet the crime. [f, 
however, the social function of punishment is other than vengeance, 
then we must further define our course. The modern and rational 
punishment has for its first function, the protection of the rest of 
society and for its second function, the reformation of the criminal 
himself. If punishment was to be judged entirely from the first 
point of view, we should impose the death sentence for every form 
of misdemeanor. If we were concerned for the welfare of the crim 
inal alone, then we would allow him freedom and a new chance, 
even though there were grave danger of his repeating his crime. 
The ancient idea of punishment, as we have said, was retributive, 
and the punishments were death, mutilation and fines. Imprison- 
ment is a modern devi¢e which we have substituted for the 
more violent punishments. The theory of most imprisonment 
is that we give the prisoner time to think over his crime alone 
and thus bring him to repentance. Hence we call the state prison 
a penitentiary, or a place for repentance. Even though we satisfy 
retributive justice by our present procedure, it is evident that we 
are by no means satisfying any modern notion of punishment. Our 
offenders become “repeaters.” This means that society is not being 
protected and the individual is not being reformed. In such case, 
we must pronounce our present system pretty largely a failure. 
We must undertake many important reforms in dealing with the 


criminal. 


Who Is a Criminal? 


It is important at the outset to determine who is a criminal. The 
story of Jean Valjean, by Victor Hugo, has set forth in immortal fic- 
tion the point of view that a normal man with great possibilities of 
good may be made into a criminal through stress of circumstance 
and further, that a violent criminal may be transformed into a 
philanthropist through kindness. In modern fiction, Jack London 
has taught the same truths through his two dog stories, “White 
Fang,” and “The Call of the Wild.” We all admit there are the 
occasional criminals who have committed a misdeed through some 
peculiar force of circumstances, but is there a criminal class, a 
genus of criminals? Lombroso, with his head measurements, was 
seeking to justify such a hypothesis. Did we believe that the shape 
of a man’s skull was responsible for his criminality, or that th? 
peculiar skull indicates a physical and mental make-up that pre- 
destined to crime, then we must regard criminals as unfortunates 
and not hold them responsible for their deeds any more than we 
do insane people. However, a long line of experimentation on the 
bearing of environment on crime would seem to show that any 
man is a potential criminal and that placed under certain un- 
favorable circumstances, most of us would fall into the clutches 
of the law. That heredity does have something to do with crime, 
was shown in the history of the Jukes family; but even here it 
was not a physical heredity so much as a social heredity of 
custom and point of view, that was the determining element, It 
was noted that when a member of the Jukes family did not inter- 
marry in the family, the product was much improved. The modern 
social view-point, it seems to us, no more permits us to speak of 
a genus of criminals than it permits us to regard men as for- 
eigners. Prisoners are men. Criminals, even murderers, have 
too much that is human in them to make them of another race 
alien to us. The criminal may have come up in an unfavorable 
family environment. He may have been goaded to poverty, or 
misled by associates, or perverted by drug habits, so that his 
conduct came within the scope of the law. In any case, our duty 
to him is that of brotherhood. 
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Our County Jails As Schools of Crime 


There are many schools of crime. We might mention that 
colossal university of evil-doing, the saloon. The most indefensible 
of all the schools of crime, however, are those conducted by the 
state. The ordinary county jail is a first-rate school of crime. A’ 
visit to one of these will indicate that men and boys, first offenders 
and repeaters, are herded together in a common room and that even 
when in their cages, they can communicate. Even when the women 
are in a separate section, they are often able to talk to the men, 
and the polluted conversation that sometimes floats out upon the 
outer world from a jail window indicates that the county jail 
is anything but a reforming institution. The boy who was taken 
for a petty burglary is shown by the experiénced hand how to 
do the same thing again and not get caught. Dickens, in his 
Oliver Twist, showed that there are schools for pickpockets in 
London. We can point to vast numbers of county jails which 
are engaged in the same nefarious kind of educational propaganda. 
These jails are the schools of various kinds of terrible and un- 
mentionable sex habits. The idle inmates, who have not even 
the relief of work, must occupy their minds, if only in perversity. 
Nor must we forget to mention the physical surroundings of these 
unfortunate men. It is well known that the sanitary conditions 
of many of these jails are terrible. They smell worse than any 
animal cage. We know a lock-up in a most aristocratic suburban 
town which is in a basement. Under these circumstances, the 
man who is sentenced to thirty to sixty days in jail, may be re- 
ceiving in fact a death sentence, for here may .be the begin- 
nings of tuberculosis. Certainly none of us would deny that it is 
necessary to take away the liberty of criminals at times. We 
must protect society. We must enforce the social conscience upon 
the refractory individuals until we can make them see the reason- 
ableness of the law. However, there is no excuse for putting 
criminals into polluted air, physically and morally, while we seek 
their reformation. 


The Prevention of Crime 
The work of preventing crime is certainly more important than 
the work of reforming criminals. “An ounce of prevention is 


” 


worth a pound of cure,” is a maxim that is as true here as anywhere 
else. Since so many of our crimes are crimes against property, we 
find the prevention of poverty is also the prevention of crime. Many 
of the boys who are known in school as wild, are simply un- 
interested in the kind of thing that is given in the conventional 
public school. In the John Worthy School in Chicago, we saw 
several hundred boys that had been sentenced under the juvenile 
court act for misdemeanors. They had been unmanageable in the 
public school. They were working with a will here in manual 
training and in other lines, because they had a kind of education 
adapted to them. They leave with a trade, and a man with a trade 
is but seldom a criminal. It is the man with nothing but untrained 
hands that turns to crime more frequently. Perhaps even back of 
the education of the boy, we must ask about his heredity and his 
birth. To stop crime, we may have to prevent the marriage of some 
in the criminal class. Then the new science of eugenics teaches us 
that a more general knowledge of the biological origin of the human 
race will have much to do with race improvement and the pre- 
vention of criminals. Some of our preventive measures must be 
political. Honest policemen, courts that render just verdicts 
without delays of legal quibble, honest legislation, these all have a 
bearing upon the crop of criminals. The quickness and certainty of 
punishment has much more influence as a deterrent than does the 
severity of punishment. The care for discharged prisoners is 
another important measure. Much as we admire Maude Ballingtcn 
Booth and her home for discharged criminals, we think there is a 
better thing for society to do than to allow these eriminals to form 
a social group after leaving prison. That would be to remove the 
tabu from the man who has worn the stripes and to freely allow 
him a chance. The social injustices as a cause of crime, we have no 
space to discuss, but we only mean by this that here we are at the 
heart of the whole matter of prevention. 





—The Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, at its 
recent meeting in Denver, found itself facing a debt of about 
$175,000, a large part of which was an inheritance from the pre- 
ceding year, It was arranged that special efforts should be made 
during the current year to pay the debt aside from the regular 
contributions. For the last year these were somewhat smaller than 
for the year before. 
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A Chorus of Affirmations on the Deity of Christ 


The Sunday-school Times with its usual enterprise, gives us @ 
page of great names who witness to this historic truth. Among 
them are Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph. D., LL. D., Philadelphia; 
Principal Andrew Harper, M. A., D. D., St. Andrews College, 
University of Sydney, Australia; President M. Woolsey Stryker, 
D. D., LL.D., Hamilton College, Clinton, New York; President 
William Douglas Mackenzie, M. A., D. D., Hartford Theological 
Seminary; President Milton G. Evans, of Crozier; Prof. Gerhardus 
Vos, of Princeton; Prof. James Hardy Ropes, of Harvard; Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Wiliam Fairweather, M. A., Kirkealdy, Scotland, bears 
this testimony: 

I cannot subscribe to a purely humanitarian Christology. I share 
the church’s faith in the Saviour’s deity, and regard the sinlessness 
of Jesus, taken along with his own recorded testimony to his 
unique relation to God, as constituting a valid basis for the apostolic 
conception of the eternal pre-existence of the Son. “Divinity” may 
be a more elastic term, but hitherto, as applied to the Person of 
Jesus Christ, it has usually been understood to imply his absolute 
Godhead. To my thinking, the ethical perfection of Jesus is some- 
thing more than human, and in presence of it I feel constrained to 
re-echo the sentiment of the disciple who said, “My Lord, and my 
God.” 

At the same time I consider that there has often been manifested 
a tendency unduly to neglect the human side of our Lord’s person- 
ality, and that it is the wisdom of the church not to lay such 
exclusive stress on either its divine or human aspect as to obscure 
the full-orbed image of the God-man, “that highest type of being,” 
who, while possessing the rights of the Son of God, meekly ac- 
cepted the place of the Son of man, in order “to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 

The affirmation of Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D., of 
Western Theological Seminary, is valuable as indicating a tendency 
that is widespread. 

I believe in the deity of Christ. The phrase “divinity of Christ,” 
as now used, applies at its highest valuation to an Arian position, 
thus virtually reproducing the discussion of the Nicene period. 
But it may also be construed as Socinian, and simply amount to 
“the divinity of man.” 

There are other testimonies yet to appear; but these will be of 
particular interest because of their bearing upon the faith of these 
men, some of whom are in the fore-front of modern Biblical 
scholars. The historic Christ remains a powerful figure to many 
of the greatest living scholars, and we rejoice that their convic- 
tions have not reduced them to a necessity of preserving an “ideal 
Christ,” a position involving greater difficulties than any on the 
New Testament page in that it gives us shadow without substance, 
a creation, in that well-known phrase, which makes its author a 
much greater figure than the hero, 


Episcopal Church Growth 

teports of Episcopal Church growth for the year 1910-1911, now 
completed, show two per cent increase in communicants, and 
$309,000 in gifts. The number of members is now 963,000, in- 
dicating that the 1,000,000 membership mark will be passed in 1913. 
The total gifts are almost $19,000,000, or $20 per member average. 
The number of Episcopal churches is now 8,065, an ‘increase of 
seventy-eight for the year. The unfavorable showing is made by 
the Sunday-schools. Always among the lowest of religious bodies 
in proportion of scholars'to adult members, the church lost 6,337 
scholars last year, and is now down to 449,938. The report gives 
out no information why this loss, nor can any steps be traced 
in any quarter to recover it. 

What is regarded as an effort to bring about closer relations 
between the Episcopal Church and the Eastern Orthodox Com- 
munions, not subject to the Pope of Rome, that have organized 
congregations in this country is the clergy list of Russian, Syrian, 
Servian, Greek and Polish churches published in the Episcopal 
report. These lists show that members of these Eastern churches 
are scattered in almost every part of the United States. The 
official seat of the Russian church in America is New York; of 
the Syrian, Brooklyn; the Servian, Los Angeles; of the Polish, 
Scranton, Pa.; while Greek is without an ecclesiastical system, de- 
pending for its central administration upon Greek patriarchs at 
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home. Philadelphia Greek churches have no fewer than 4,000 
members, Chicago 24,000 and New York 30,000. 

While the Episcopal church’s growth last year was about normal— 
it is fairly regular at two to three per cent per year—it fell 
relatively behind population growths in some cities. These include 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Newark, Minneapolis, Denver and 
Atlanta. The official report says it might be thought the pro- 
portionate loss is due to excessive growth of foreign population 
were it not for that fact that in other cities, where there has 
also been foreign growth, there has been a relative gain. These 
gains are in Pitsburgh, Cincinnati, Washington, Louisville, Syra- 
euse, Scranton, and even Hoboken. The report concludes, from the 
showing made, that the great task before the Episcopal church is 
a home It refers to recent efforts for foreign 
missions, and while disclaiming any intent to antagonize friends 
of these campaigns, it believes, it says, that strategy and duty 
alike demand the larger emphasis at bome, and especially in the 
Middle West. 


Have We a Papal Court at Washington? 


In view of the publicity given to the appointment of the nine- 
teen cardinals by the Vatican, it is interesting to note the follow- 
ing from the United Presbyterian: 


mission advance. 


The creation of three new cardinals for America appears to be 
given the place of a political event of national importance. It 
belongs to the Roman Catholic powers to give out as many red 
hats as they may think proper; that is a matter of internal ad- 
ministration of the church. But in some way it seems that a 
public recognition of Catnolic events is given by our politicians 
and the press not given to the doings of other churches and which 
should not be given. On Thanksgiving Day, President Taft, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, justices of the Supreme Court and members 
of the diplomatic corps attended a Thanksgiving mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Church. The twenty nations of Latin America were 
represented, and the building was decorated with their flags en- 
twined with our own. “The ceremony was a blend of the religious 
and patriotic.” It was a blend that does not belong to the 
spirit of American institutions. Our political leaders bend to the 
approaches of the leaders of the Catholic Church until we are in 
danger of becoming a vassal of the pope. Our president should 
give more attention to the proprieties of his office, and less to 
political favors. 


Why Was Archbishop Ireland Left Out? 
From the same paper we clip the following: 


After all it would seem that there are some heart-breakings 
and disappointed ambitions as was true in other years in connection 
with the spectacular investiture of new cardinals. The American 
prelate who has more largely the favor of the newspapers than any 
other, except, perhaps, Cardinal Gibbons, is Archbishop Ireland. 1t 
was prophesied that he would be adorned with the cap when a new 
distribution was made, but he was passed by—not by accident at all. 
Some of the Catholic papers mildly express disappointment, illus- 
trated by the following from the Western Watchman, of St. Louis: 

“The Ave Maria, after devoting nearly a column of eulogy on 
the new American cardinals, has this to say: “The general rejoic- 
ing over their elevation, however, is not unmixed with regret that 
at least one other American prelate, whose services to the church 
are so conspicuous as to render the mention of his name unneces- 
sary, was not included in the bestowal of Papal honors, Though, 
of course, no complaint on this score will be heard from American 
Catholics, they cannot help feeling regretful, and may be excused 
for expressing disappointment. Political activities familiar to every 
one, combined with unrecognized instrumentalities, have resulted in 
the deprivation to the sacred college of a cardinal who would 
have been a light among its most illustrious members.’ ” 

This statement is not overdrawn and the coming semi-centennial 
eclebration of Archbishop Ireland’s priesthood will give the Amer- 
ican people an opportunity of expressing their feeling on the 
subject. We would not be surprised if the golden jubilee of the 
St. Paul prelate were to eclipse that of Cardinal Gibbons in splendor 
and magnificence. 


—Some of the recent missionary charts show that the amount 
expended for work at home, according to The Churchman, in 1910, 
was hardly more than the nation’s confectionery bill, and the con- 
tributions for foreign missions, less than half the cost of America’s 
chewing gum. A very striking chart shows by circles of different 
sizes, the number of people to each Protestant minister in the 
United States and in various foreign countries. Africa, it appears, 
is twice as well provided for as Japan, and counts nearly six times 
the missionary ratio of the Chinese Empire. In the religious census 
of the world, it may be interesting to note that this latest com- 
putation reckons Roman Catholics at 273,000,000, Protestants of 
various names at 166,000,000, the several Orthodox churches of the 
East at 120,000,000. Jews are thought to number 11,000,000, Mo- 
hammedans 217,000,000, and those of other faiths, or none, 837,- 
000,000. 
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V4 
Improving On Our Past Achievements 


In theory we are all ready and anxious to improve on our past 
achievements. The old fogy is our horror. We shun him as we 
shun the plague.. In practice we are apt to be different. The old 
ways are so easy to follow that we look with suspicion upon every 
invitation to change. We identify all virtue with our practice. We 
acknowledge the limitations of our thought, yet when conditions re- 
quire a re-statement of the doctrines of Christianity, we are very 
suspicious of honest men who attempt to make such adjustments as 
the times demand. We do not quickly discern the signs of the 
times in the social world. We try to put new wine into old bot- 
tiles. We can improve upon the old habits of worship. Periods of 
silence in the prayer meeting ought to be more common than they 
have been, provided we learn the uses of silences. Two good 
friends sat together one evening and neither said a word for an 
hour or two. When the visiting friend arose to go, one said, “Wé 
have had a pleasant visit this evening.” Both were able talkers 
when talk was needed. Both knew the value of silent compan- 
ionship. We think the prayer meeting is a failure if there has 
not been a continuous stream of talk. Why should we not give 
God a chance to work in our hearts without the medium of the 
words of others? Religious meditation is almost a lost art. And 
because we cannot practice this art, our speech has not the weight 
it ought to have. It requires few words to reveal faith that is rich 
and strony. 

There are many of us who could improve our habits of church 
attendance. We have been thinking that the minister is responsible 
for the spiritual tone of the Sunday meetings. The poorest preacher 
on the face of the earth eannot take away the inspiration from a 
gathering of the right kind of people. We go to the church on Sun- 
day to meet with those who have like faith with ourselves and to 
join with them in the worship of God. The absence of eloquence 
from the public meeting need not cause us to forget our brethren 
and the God whom we have come to worship. It is well to con- 
sider the effect of the sermon on those who are not Christians. We 
serve God acceptably when we use the greatest care in selecting 
a minister of ability and character. But we ought not to be such 
religious weaklings that we cannot enjoy the fellowship of the 
house of God without the aid of a great preacher. There is power 
in the right sort of congregation. It is the church speaking 
through the preacher that compels attention. A very feeble preach- 
er is wonderfully effective when he speaks for the right sort of 
church, 

A little more attention to the financial side of church life would 
add to the power of most churches. The coal dealer has more con- 
fidence in the exhortations of the church if he holds no bills of 
long standing against it. The preacher has greater force in deliv- 
ering his message when he feels that he is working with people 
who know what fair dealing is and who live up to their knowledge. 
What we give, we should give after careful thought. A church 
properiy trained does not have to hire a specialist in generating 
enthusiasm when it needs to have money for local expenses and for 
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missions. An educated disciple does not resent the request of the 
finance committee that he pay his part toward the support of the 
church. He does not stay at home wher there is a special col- 
lection. 

The social life of the church is always capable of improvement. 
We can learn to welcome strangers without leaving on them the im- 
pression that we are the only ones benefited by their presence. We 
have much to learn about the way in which we must meet church 
visitors and church members in order to leave the conviction with 
them that they are in the house of God and that we are glad to 
have them with us as fellow worshipers and servants of God. We 
must neither fear nor patronize our visitors. We must greet them 
as those who have the same needs that we have and who can find 
help from the God whom we are trying to serve. [Midweek Service, 
Jan. 10. Eph. 4: 11-16.] S. J. 


The Meaning of Baptism 
XIII.—Tue Baptism or Jesus. (Concluded.) 

[It is hoped that all readers of this concluding portion of the 
article on The Baptism of Jesus will re-read last week’s install- 
ment, taking the two sections as one article. The break between 
them was unduly abrupt on account of insufficient space having 
been set apart for the treatment last week.—TuHeE Eprrors.] 


All these great structural notes of John’s message aroused in 
Jesus inexpressible emotion. This is God’s doing, he said. John 
is God’s prophet. His message is God’s truth. His movement is 
God’s enterprise. What his own attitude should be Jesus was not 
for a moment in doubt. Consecrated as he was to do the will of 
God, to take one step at a time until the full purpose of God 
should be disclosed to him, he perceived that duty called him to ally 
himself with John’s movement. 

Up to this time his consecration to God was an individualistic, 
private, inner purpose. He had not allied himself with any vol- 
untary social movement of righteousness, because in the first place, 
there was none (though there were many movements that claimed 
a messianic character) to which he could give his allegiance and, 
in the second place, -because his own soul had been engaged in the 
inner struggle of defining its relation to the divine will. A pro- 
visional solution has now been given to this struggle, a sort of 
working hypothesis, upon the basis of which he is ready to take his 
place actively in any movement that is evidently inspired of God. 

He goes forward, therefore, to identify himself with John’s 
movement, to socialize his inner consecration, to stand with peni- 
tent men who seek to do God’s will, to humbly take the place of 
a disciple of the fearless prophet who is already laying the ax at 
the root of the tree of effete Judaism. John’s work, he sees, is God’s 
work, and the prompting of God’s spirit urges him to invest his 
personality in it. Whether John and Jesus had been personally ac- 
quainted before this time we do not know, though it is not un- 
likely that here at the Jordan from day to day there was afforded 
an opportunity for conversation on the high themes of which the 
Baptist discoursed. 

At all events, when Jesus presented himself for baptism the 
prophet was well aware of the superior insight of Jesus into the 
things of God. He remonstrated with him. I have need to be 
initiated by you into the secrets of the divine will, he said. I have 
no grace to confer upon you. You have grace which should be con- 
ferred upon me. My movement is elementary. I speak but the 
rudiments of the will of God. I cannot allow you to be put in the 
position of a disciple of mine. I should be your disciple. “I have 
need to be baptized of thee.” 

But Jesus said: “Suffer it to be so now.” He, too, knew his 
superiority to John. He was aware of the incompleteness of John’s 
message. It was a message of repentance and righteousness—an 
ethical message. As such it would soon reach its limitations. It 
was a prophetic message. But Jesus was aware that the message 
of human redemption must have in it the priestly note of sacrifice, 
of atonement. John’s preaching was austere, peremptory. It lacked 
those characteristics of graciousness and patience with human sin- 
ning which Jesus felt belonged to a full revelation of God. He 
was aware, thus, of the temporary character of his relation to John 
as a follower. Suffer it to be so now; he said. Let us leave the 
question of superior and subordinate to God. It is clear that your 
work is in the plan of God. Yours is an enterprise of righteousness. 
I wish to stand with you and your penitent disciples. In allowing 
me so to do we shall be fulfilling the righteous will of God. 

And John baptized him, made him a member of his messianic 
community, conferred upon him the status of a disciple, a status 
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which Jesus willingly and humbly accepted as a tribute to the 
divinely sent prophet and an act of self-identification with his fel- 
lows who were seeking the kingdom of righteousness and awaiting 
the coming of the messianic king. 
* * o 

How the rich significance of this crucial event in both John’s 
and Jesus’ lives is legalized away by those who would make the 
Baptist say, I have need to be immersed of yout In what con- 
ceivable sense could John have needed to be immersed of Jesus? 
If baptism was the physical act of immersion it would seem more 
appropriate that the subordinate should immerse the superior, than 
the superior the subordinate. But because the baptism was the 
conferment of a status, the initiation into a social community or 
fellowship of which John was the teacher and leader, he felt the 
inappropriateness of conferring the badge of the community upon 
one whom he regarded as superior to the community and to himself. 

It was not the physical act of immersion but the psychical, so- 
cial, spiritual presuppositions of immersion that gave ground in 
John’s mind to his remonstrance. And these presuppositions con- 
stituted the essential nature of the baptismal act to which our 
Savior submitted. 

aa cm 7° 

If we search for something distinctive and unique in the bap- 
tism of Jesus we shall find it not in the baptismal act as such, but, 
in the fact that he, the sinless one, was willing to take his place 
by the side of sinful men and merge his unstained personality into 
the common life of sinful men seeking righteousness. This was an 
act of benignant grace. It was the beginning of that redemptive 
ministry which consisted in actually making his own the sins of the 
world, in identifying himself with sinful men in the freemasonry of 
His baptism was in very truth a vicarious bap- 
Those commentators who 


the incarnation. 
tism of repentance for remission of sins. 
are struck dumb when they see Jesus, the sinlesss one, coming to 
a baptism which in the case of every other candidate has reference 
to the remission of sins, are obsessed with the idea that the bap- 
tism is a mere personal sacrament, with its meaning in itself and 
producing an effect directly upon the soul of the one baptized. 
They identify it with the washings of purification, common among 
But this is to miss the essential thing 1n the baptism: 
it was initiatory; its virtue was not in itself; it bestowed no 
forgiveness of sins. Its essential character was the public avowal 
by the candidate of the ideals and obligations of John’s community 
of penitent men and the social act of induction into that com- 


the Jews. 


munity. 

It allied the candidate with a communal life in which would be 
found forgiveness and righteousness. 

It was into this communal life that Jesus wished to enter. He 
felt the sense of solidarity with all men. He was here on a mission 
of incarnation. He stood on man’s level. Knowing no sin, he 
became sin, that he might redeem mankind. It 
a great teacher, to tell a wife that she has no need to feel ashamed 
because her husband is committed for fraud, as to tell Jesus that 
he need not be baptized because he has no personal guilt. It is 
precisely in this, his self-identification with men in an initiation 
into an order of the penitent, that his divine character is disclosed. 
This is the very spirit of Messiah. 

The baptism of Jesus was thus his first act—not 
because the baptism was unique but because he was unique. What 
more appropriate time could the Father have chosen to put beyond 
further doubt the messianic character that he bore? We do not 
marvel that to his soul the divine disclosure came as he went up 
from the water, “Thou art my beloved son; I am»well pleased in 
thee!” The provisional solution of his long struggle has passed into 
a certainty, the working hypothesis into an indisputable fact. He 
now knows. From this time forward he never doubts his inner 
dignity as the one on whom Israel’s redemption rests. 

And some days afterward John, seeing him mingling with 
gracious freemasonry in the throng of the sinful, stopped his dis- 
course, and pointing his staff at him, said, “Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world! He must increase, 


” 


but I must decrease! 


is as idle, says 


messianic 


XIV. CoMMISSION. 

The crux of the baptism controversy is the interpretation of 
the commission recorded in Matthew’s gospel as the farewell words 
of our Savior. On the assumption that baptism and the physical act 
of immersion are equivalents, legalism appeals to Matt. 28:19 as 
its Magna Charta: “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
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and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

It is claimed that this text puts the authority of Jesus behind 
immersion by an unequivocal mandate. It is important, therefore, 
to submit this claim to the most rigid examination. As Christians 
we are committed to do whatever Jesus Christ bids us do. His will 
is the normative law for our conscience. Our faith is in him. We 
believe that he knows the will of God and the laws of our human 
life better than we, and that he is a safe guide even when our 
reason does not agree with his command. Having given him our 
allegiance it is our instant and abiding duty to understand his 
mind, to know his will concerning us. If he has commanded im- 
mersion in water we are in all good conscience bound either to be 


immersed or to qualify our allegiance to him. 
aa * . 


It would be a short-cut and by no means insufficient treatment 
of the question—in the light of our previous studies of the mean- 
ing of the word “baptize,’—to rest content with simply pointing 
out that there is no reference to immersion in the commission, 
but to baptism. These two, as we have seen, are not equivalent 
and interchangeable terms. Baptism is essentially a psychical, so- 
cial act of induction into a religious community, the conferment 
of a new status upon a convert. Immersion is a physical act 
which, mainly by the incident of custom, was used in the time of 
Christ as the sign and token of this volitional act of community 
and candidate. So far as the sheer argument requires us to go it 
would be enough merely to call attention to this verbal point and 
close the case. But this would not be completing our task. Our 
task is not simply to find the meaning of the word “baptize” but 
the meaning of baptism itself. We may use the meaning of the 
word, we must use it, in determining the meaning of the act, but 
the meaning of the act takes us behind words and lexicons into the 
minds of those who participated in the act of baptism. Our prob- 
lem in studying the commission is to discover, if we can, the larger 
program of Jesus as it lay in his own mind at the time the com- 
mission was uttered, and in that program to find the meaning of 
the baptism included in it. 

- a.m * 

Before entering upon that most fascinating quest, however, we 
are compelled, in candor, to reckon with the objection which an 
imposing body of scholarship is today making, namely that the 
baptism clause (including the trinitarian formula), if not the en- 
tire text of Matthew’s commission, is not a part of the original 
writing but an interpolation by a later hand. The consideration 
of ‘this aspect of the subject takes us into a technical field some- 
what unfamiliar to the general reader. But it is our purpose to 
treat the materials in an untechnical way, only summarizing the 
facts involved, omitting details and lengthy citations from au- 
thorities. It is well known to the reader, no doubt, that the 
authenticity of the last twelve verses of Mark’s gospel, including 
his account of a commission similar to Matthew’s, is rejected by 
scholarship generally, both conservative and radical. The other 
gospels contain no record whatever of such a commission. We are 
dealing, therefore, solely with Matthew’s record. 

It is not the presence of baptism in the commission that first 
suggested to scholars the possible later origin of Matt. 28:19, 
but the presence of the trinitarian formula—‘“into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” This formula, 
says Harnack, “is foreign to the mouth of Jesus and has not the 
authority in the apostolic age which it must have had if it des- 
scended from Jesus himself.” “The trinitarian formula,” says Mar- 
cus Dods, “in the mouth of Jesus is certainly unexpected.” 

In the numerous references to baptism found in the book of 
Acts and elsewhere in the New Testament we would expect that 
so precisely formulated a rubric for baptism would be used. In- 
stead of this the New Testament is silent on the trinitarian for- 
mula, and the book of Acts uses another formula four times— 
Acts 2:38; 8:16; 10:48; 19:5—twice “in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” and twice “into the name of the Lord Jesus.” Paul’s al- 
lusions to baptism “into Christ” or “into Christ Jesus” would seem 
to bear out the view that the earlier formula of baptism used only 
the name of Jesus, and indicate that the trinitarian formula was 
a later addition. 

It is also argued that the definite statements by Luke (Acts 
1:5), contrasting John’s water baptism with the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit which the disciples were soon to receive makes against 
the likelihood of Jesus’ commanding them to baptize with water. 
Moreover, Paul in writing to the Corinthians declares that Christ 
sent him “not to baptize but to preach the gospel.” It is hardly 
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conceivable that Paul who was exceedingly careful concerning his 
apostolic reputation would acknowledge such a limitation in his 
commission, if Christ had specifically commanded the other apostles 
to baptize. 

* * * 

But the problem concerns not simply the clause of the commission 
enjoining baptism and prescribing the formula for its observance, 
but the entire commission itself, taken as a whole. There is in the 
entire utterance as it stands in our first gospel a certain dramatic, 
speech-making quality which we do not find Jesus assuming in 
the earlier and authentic records of his sayings. We do, how- 
ever, after a century and more has elapsed, find, in the later tra- 
dition, apocryphal sayings issuing from the lips of Jesus in this 
august and heroic tone of voice. Had Jesus assumed such an 
attitude of legal authority over his disciples as this commission 
implies it would indicate a lapse from that high level upon which 
he had placed them just before his death, when he said, Hence- 
forth I call you not servants, but friends. You are not so much 
to do my commandments as to participate in my spirit and my 
plans. The servant knows not what his master is doing. But [ 
have tried to make known to you all the things of my Father. 
Whatever counsel Jesus may have given them about their impar- 
tation to the world of the new life they had received from him 
and which had been revived and established by his resurrection, it 
is contrary to his whole attitude that he should set up at the last 
a statutory regulation dealing with precise methods of proce- 
dure, back to which as to a norm the disciples were evermore to 
refer. He, not any statute that he promulgated, was to be the 
norm of their lives. 

° * * 

But apart from this apriori consideration it seems incredible 
that words of such august moment as this commission is assumed 
to be should be entirely omitted by Luke and John. It is incon- 
ceivable that any one writing the story of Jesus would omit so im- 
portant an utterance at the very climax of our Savior’s mis- 
sion. It may be argued that Luke at least does record Jesus as 
teaching that repentance and remission of sins are to be preached 
to all nations, and that baptism was virtually inseparably associat- 
ed with remission of sins in the minds of the early Christians, 
so that, by implication, this gospel also records the baptismal in- 
junction. But this is irrelevant. ‘The question is whether bap- 
tism is associated with remission of sins because they are con- 
nected in a formal commission of Jesus, or for some other cause. 

If they are associated together because Jesus authoritatively 
joined them, Luke’s omission to state it so is incomprehensible. 
Either Luke knew of the commission to baptize and omitted it or 
he did not know of its existence. The former is very improbable. 

* °. * 

Beyond the failure of other gospel writers to record the commis- 
sion is the failure of the early church to use it in those typical 
situations where such a formal, precise and comprehensive regula- 
tion would naturally have applied. Nothing is more evident in 
the New Testament than the freedom with which the early church 
met and discussed each problem on its own merits, never once 
appealing to a legislative statute or a body of statutes left it by 
the Lord. And, as has been shown by a recent writer*, there were 
many situations in which the mere quotation of such a commis- 
sion would have settled differences that were most serious. Yet the 
main actors in the early church, men who were present at the 
time the commission was supposed to be given, did not once refer 
to it. 

If a commission of this sort had such a place of authority in the 
minds of the apostles it is remarkable that Peter did not refer 
to it at Pentecost. Afterward when the rulers demanded “by 
what authority” the apostles spoke, they referred to the resur- 
rection as a fact they were constrained to preach but made no 
reference to any legal commission. Moreover, Peter’s need of a 
special vision (Acts 10) to convince him that the Gentile Cornelius 
was a proper person to be initiated into the Christian commu- 
nity is inexplicable if he already had the august and precise 
command of his Lord to “make disciples of all nations, baptiz- 
ing them.” At the Jerusalem council called to consider this very 
matter of receiving Gentiles it is incomprehensible that, instead of 
debating the question at such great length and with bitter divi- 
sion of sentiment, some one did not simply quote the authorita- 
tive mandate of the Lord. Paul’s assertion of entire independence 
in his apostolic call and commission is significant, also. When 


*Jasper S. Hughes in The Christian Century, November 2, 1911. 
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justifying his ministry he made no reference to an authoritative 
commission common to all the apostles, but insisted that his per- 
sonal call was complete, the other apostles having “added nothing” 


thereto. 
* * . 


The cumulative effect of the evidence produced by these various 
lines of inquiry impels the scholar to examine carefully the ancient 
documents with reference to the authenticity of the commission 
as it stands in Matthew. As to manuscripts three things are to be 
said: (1) All extant manuscripts, even the most ancient, represent 
late recensions of the original text; (2) the best manuscripts are 
defective at the point of the commission; (3) but in all manuscripts 
and versions that we have access to the text is found as we have it 
in our Matthew. However, the New Testament quotations made 
by the church fathers indicate the existence of a text in which the 
commission appears in a form unlike the original. Eusebius. writing 
about 300 B. C., quotes Matt. 28:19 twenty-one times. The words, 
“baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit,” do not occur in these quotations, but the text 
reads: “... make disciples of all nations in my name, teaching 
then to observe,” etc. In a few of these quotations the phrase 
“in ‘my name” does not occur. He also quotes it in the form with 
which we are familiar four times, but these are all in his later 
writ ngs whose Eusebian authorship is disputed on grounds entirely 
irrelevant to the present question. This seems to prove that Euse- 
bius in his earlier writings, at least, used a text of the gospels which 
did not give the words traditionally attributed to Christ. 

Justin Martyr and Hermas, writing earlier than Eusebius, give 
indications of their possession of a text with the same omission. 
Justin, in writing of baptism, justifies the practice and the use of 
the trinitarian formula by an appeal to apostolic tradition and the 
prophet Isaiah. He could hardly have failed to use the authorita- 
tive words of Jesus’ commission had they been in his possession. 

* 7 . 

The conclusion of a large body of reverent asd careful scholarship 
in the face of these facts is that our Matthew 28:18-20 does not give 
us the ipsissima verba of Christ, but represents the influence of tra- 
dition working upon the earlier text. 

This is a bare outline of the facts with which biblical scholarship 
wrestles, in this instance, in its task of providing the church with 
a clear text of holy scripture. What may be the merit of the con- 
clusion reached, each student must decide for himself. It is im- 
portant, however, that we shall discriminate clearly the question 
of the text from the question of fact. This particular textual rec- 
ord of fact may be unauthentic without necessarily invalidating the 
fact which it assumes to record. The fact may be able to substan- 
tiate itself on other grounds—either other texts or inherent proba- 
bility. As for the trinitarian formula it seems pretty certain that, 
shaken from its position as part of an august pronouncement of our 
Lord himself, there is not the slightest warrant for regarding it as 
having been formulated until a much later date. 

The case of baptism, however, stands otherwise. 


The Old Church 


By Ipa WITHERS HARRISON. 


I know ’tis best to leave it, and my heart 
Is full each day of praises, as I see 
The stately building grow in symmetry 
Where soon we'll meet; and yet—and yet to part 
From this old church is hard, and tears will start, 
As sacred memories come back to me 
Of self and sin o’ercome by ministry 
Of prayer and praise—of sorrow’s cruel smart 
Healed by the comfortable words of Him 
Who sorrowed, too. But most to it I cleave 
Because of those, now gone for many a year, 
To sit and sing with heavenly seraphim; 
And times, through tears, I can almost believe 
They’re near me, and still sit and worship here. 


—The papers are telling an interesting and inspiring story of a 
man who has just been released from prison after serving over 
twenty years of sentence. His name is Sydney Ware. He was a 
miner, and at Lykens, Pa., in a saloon fight, killed two men. When 
he entered prison he was illiterate. He leaves it well-read, a poet, 
a musician, an artist of some skill, and a good mechanic. He pleaded 
his own case before the State pardon board. In all respects, he 
appears to be animated by fine spirit, is penitent for the sorry past 
and determined that he will do his best to make the future good. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


Europe a Mission Field 

The Evangelistic committee of the Presbyterian Chureh, prom- 
inently identified with Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
will make, it is said, a proposal to other Presbyterian bodies in 
America, and to the Dutch and German Reformed Churches, that 
they join it in plans to carry revival work into the Protestant 
churches of the principal countries of continental Europe. The 
chairman of the tev. Dr. Wm. H. Roberts, has -just 
returned from informal conferences with Presbyterian churches of 
Ireland, Scotland, England and Switzerland. He reports the 
English speaking Presbyterians ready to join the undertaking, and 








which is 


committee, 


the Continental church eager to welcome aid. 

This Presbyterian committee is responsible for the statement that 
of the 39,000,000 people of France, not more than 8,000,000 are 
with any Christian Church, Protestant or Catholic. 
800,000 Presbyterian adherents in France, but that re- 


connected 
There are 
public presents, the committee says, a missionary field of not fewer 
than 30,000,000 people. In Germany and Switzerland the com- 
mittee reports rationalism on the increase. It expresses desire 
that the English speaking Presbyterians take up this great task 
of European evangelism, mentioning Italy itself as a field where 
Protestant effort will yield results. 

The committee is anxious that its plans be not confused with 
the foreign missionary ones, but intimates that upon its wor 
depends in large measure the success of the latter campaigns. It 
points out that Lutherans are preparing to observe in 1917 the four 
Reformation, and asks 
not unite in a re- 
states that ad- 
communions 
ireland 


anniversary of the German 
Luther and Calvin 
turn European reformation. The 
Presbyterian 


hundredth 


whether followers of may 


committee also 
and Reformed 


England 


vances made to other 


in this country, in Canada, and in and have 


met with favorable response. 


Which is the More Pathetic? 

The Christian Evangelist religious 
ing an appeal for one hundred preachers to send one dollar each to 
establish the cause in St. Louis, “that wicked city of seven hun- 
dred thousand without an established congregation of loyal dis- 


reports a paper as mak- 


ciples,” and comments as follows: 
“Brethren will smile at that, but does it not merit a tear, 
Is there not real pathos in a state of mind that makes 


{n St. Louis and its immediate vicin- 


also? 
this statement possible? 
ity there are seventeen churches representing the religious 
movement with which these “loyal disciples” claimed to be a 
part, only a few years ago. By stressing the differences of opin- 
ion on mission work and instrumental music, they have creat- 
broad as that which exists between 
Is there no les- 


ed a chasm as deep and 
any two denominations in Christendom, 
son in this fact. bearing on present tendencies among us?’ 


We smile and shed our tear for the Christian Evangelist’s naive 
Is there not real pathos in a state of mind that makes the 
Christian Evangelist say Are there only sev- 
enteen congregations of loyal disciples in St. Louis? Which is the 
more sectarian, to say that there is not one or to say that there 
are seventeen? In either case the count is determined by one’s 
sectarian point of view. It recalls the pathetic statement of a 
state secretary about a year ago who wrote that there were “only 


reply. 
only seventeen? 


twenty-one centers in this state where Christ alone is preached,” 
referring of course to the number of congregations of his own par- 
ticular type. Our vocabulary is one of the many indicators to 


how far we have lapsed from our original ideals! 


measure 


Echoes of Early Days 

The Christian Leader and The Way reports debates in West 
Virginia and Texas which recall the period when a debate was a 
great occasion, and awakened sanguine expectations. With the 
growth of the Disciples the debate. as a method of disseminating 
particular views, became obsolete except in more unprogressive com- 
munities. These mimic battles read very much as did the story 
of the great debates in a former generation. Both sides are con- 
fident of victory in advance; one party looks with disdain upon the 
assumption of the other; the partisans wonder how the champion 
on the opposing side can venture into such a perilous performance. 
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After the debate, all parties are satisfied, all claiming a victory, 
and all hoping to see the final triumph of their particular prin- 
ciples, and the early dissolution of the principles of the other. In 
the remote sections each debater “skins” the other, according to the 
testimony on both sides, “skinning” being the only word that 
properly expresses the condition in which the vanquished finds him- 
self. But, after all, a debate is a harmless affair; nobody is 
seriously wounded, except in the columns of the religious journals; 
few conversions take place, all concerned being satisfied before 
and after the debate of the correctness of their tenets; and equally 
satisfied of the falseness of the tenets of the others. 
thing about a debate of the sort reported is that both sides can 
claim a victory, and their right there is none to dispute. 


The good 








—The social evil can never be rooted out by appeals to the in- 
dividual. The Chicago vice report shows that that 
evil is five thousand women’s lives a year in this une city, with 
bitterness and shame to thousands more of broken-hearted fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters of both the five thousand girls 


the cost of 


who die each year and the many more who live on in disgrace 
and degradation. That fact calls on every man who has a particle 
of honor or chivalry to refuse to be a partner in such wholesale 
Multiply the number in Chicago by all the cities 
in the country and it that 
miserable in life and driven to dishonored death by white slavery 
today than there were by black slavery fifty years ago; that the 
battle against white slavery is to be the moral battle of the on- 
coming generation, and that every individual must determine his 


human murder. 


will be seen more persons are made 


personal conduct by the side of this great social issue on which 


he wants to be counted. 


—The great oracle of the scheme for regenerating society which 
is known as Socialism, is Kar] Marx. It appears that one of his 
daughters, residing in France, committed suicide a short time since, 
together with her husband. She is the second daughter of Marx 
to commit self-murder. The sort of social regeneration which is 
improvement of physical or material 
It is quite the fashion to make 


based upon conditions is 
very imperfect and very unstable. 
light of the preaching the need of spiritual regeneration for the 
individual to those who are scantily fed and clothed, but after all it 
proffers a basis for social and individual regeneration which is 
complete and stable. 


—The annual report of the United States commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, states that the production of distilled spirits last 
year was 75,402,395, the largest of any year in the history of the 


nation. It was 6,828,482 gallons more than the largest previous 
year. During the last fiscal year 2,488 illegal distilleries were 


seized as against 1,911 the year previous. The significance of this 
statement is more apparent when it is stated that the govern- 
ment recognizes but 923 distilleries in the entire country as lawful. 
The same report shows widespread use of opium in smoking dens— 
“in practically all cities of any size.” There has been steady in- 
crease in the practice. The laws are not so framed as to make 
the work of following and catching this sort of debasers of their 
kind 


—America, a Roman Catholic paper of New York, says that the 


easy. 


fight of the Roman Catholie Church against mixed marriages of Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants is a fight for her life. Statistics 
in Holland show that out of 3,326 children who had a Protestant 
mother and a Catholic father, 1,747 became Protestants, 1,312 
Catholics and 376 had no religion; out of 3,455 children who had 
a Catholic mother and a Protestant father, 1,242 became Protestants, 
1,851 Catholics and 362 had no religion; but out of 61,047 children 
whose parents were both Catholics, 61,017 remained in the faith 
of their parents and only 30 lapsed. 


—Ministers’ sons are not as hopeless as is currently believed 
as the following from the Presbyterian Advance will show: “The 
popular but often disproved assertion that ministers’ sons usually 
turn out badly is diseredited once more by a study of the names 
included in ‘Who’s Who in America,’ a volume which gives brief 
descriptions of our most noted citizens. It is found that one name 
in twelve is that of a minister’s son, and the ministers’ 
enrolled in that volume are said to be eighteen times as numerous 
as the sons of other professional men. An editorial in the New York 
Times asserts that of men who made their mark in English history, 
1,270 were sons of mipisters, 510 sons of lawyers, and 350 sons of 
doctors. Of the 99 foreign members of the French Academy of 
Science, one out of every eight is a minister’s son. Ministers’ sons 
seem to average up far beyond the average of mankind, after all.” 


sons 
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What Hymns Do Children Like? 


An Exposure of the Fallacy that is Corrupting Modern Church Music 
BY GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Many readers of The Christian Century can remember the Sunday 
afternoon “sings,” when the members of a good old-fashioned large 
family, perhaps reinforced by relatives or by neighbors, would gather 
around the “melodion” and engage in an enthusiastic and thoroughly 
enjoyable rendering of favorite hymns. In this way the taste of the 
children was educated so that the hymns which they preferred 
were likely to be those which the older generation also enjoyed. 
There was thus established between two generations an important 
bond of musical fellowship which meant much for the continuity 
of musical worship in the churches. 

But today conditions have changed. Those good old “sings” are 
less and less frequent. The musical service in well-to-do churches 
has been handed over to a professional choir, until many a man is 
deluded into thinking that an amateur has no business to try his 
hand at sacred music. He even hesitates to lift his uncertain voice 
in the “congregational” singing carried on by a few timorous souls 
in the auditorium. A striking instance of this attitude was evi- 
denced not long since when, in the pew where I sat, a man and his 
wife appropriated the only hymn-book and held it passively with 
absolutely silent lips during the singing of the hymn. I did my 
best to sing from memory; but it did not even occur to them to 
assist me by letting me look on the pages of the book which was of 
no use to them. They would, doubtless, have been surprised to know 
that anybody really wanted to join in the singing of the hymns. 
As I have occasion to meet the younger generation, I am often sur- 
prised to find that hymns which I supposed everybody knew are 
entirely unfamiliar to many young people. It is gratifying to find 
that the youth of today really does enjoy good standard hymns 
when once it is allowed to learn them. But the fact remains that 
our churches are mourning the poverty of their resources of common 
worship just because people do not know the standard hymns. 

The Deluge of “Popular” Hymns. 

The fact is, we have, for the past generation, been experimenting 
on the theory that we could make religious services more attractive 
by furnishing novelties in the realm of music. I well remember 
when the modern craze for more “popular” music began to invade 
the peaceful quiet of the little town where I spent my youth. “Gos- 
pel Hymns, No. 1” was speedily followed by “Gospel Hymns, No. 
2.” and with amazing rapidity by “No. 3.” After that the deluge. 
We would just begin to get acquainted with one “popular” Sunday- 
school music book when another would be proposed so that the 
dear children should not get tired of the monotony of repetition. 
To such absurd lengths was this notion of novelty carried that, when 
as a boy I entered the church choir, it was the regular practice to 
substitute for the tune in the hymn-book (which was so old that 
everybody knew it!) a new melody selected from a second book 
which was only in the possession of the choir. I remember what 
skill was required properly to adjust the two books, dovetailing the 
pages so as to bring the words in one and the music in the other 
into the closest possible juxtaposition. Of course, this elaborate 
arrangement guaranteed that nobody in the “audience” should sing 
a note during the entire service. What was the choir for if not 
to keep others from marring the worship by amateur musical efforts? 

Reaping the Harvest. 

Well, we are now reaping the harvest of these modernizing experi- 
ments. When the children from the Sunday-school go into a young 
people’s society of their own, they of course mark their progress 
by selecting a brand new “popular” hymn-book, which shall keep 
alive the love of novelty. If there is a junior society afid a senior 
society, each has a different hymn-book. If there is a rally of all 
the young people’s societies in the neighborhood, it is safe to sur- 
mise that each has been using its own peculiar brand of up-to-date 
music, The consequences, if one wishes to secure general participa- 
tion in the service of song, may be imegined. In many churches 
the endeavor to “interest” the young people has led to the introduc- 
tion into the evening service of some recent edition of “gosper 
hymns,” on the assumption that fresh music which will “go” is of 
greatest value. 

The desire to make religion attractive is certainly worthy of all 
praise. But is it a fact that novelties in music are really better 
liked than the older, more familiar hymns? A little understanding 
of the first principles of music would show the fallacy of this as- 
sumption. 


The Value of Repetition. 

Music is a form of art which depends on the memory for its full 
appreciation. An intelligent listener at a symphony concert will 
first of all memorize the themes of the composition, knowing that 
his enjoyment of the music depends upon the ability to recognize 
as they constantly reappear the musical ideas which the composer 
has expressed. One always enjoys a great musical composition 


better the fiftieth time than the first. This is because memory is 
better able to do its part. Take another illustration. No choir can 
sing well anything “at sight.” We demand rehearsals in order to 
secure the benefits of repetition. Real appreciation and expression 
are possible only as what precedes a certain phrase and what comes 
after are present in memory so that there can be a genuine under- 
standing of what it is all about. The greatest musical composi- 
tions often repeat the fundamental themes an astonishingly large 
number of times. But the repetition is an acknowledged element of 
strength. Think of the cumulative effect of the repetition in the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah.” It is only when the 
“Hallelujah” is fixed in memory by this process that the real grand- 
eur begins to appear. As a modern musical critic has said, “Repeti- 
tion is the fundamental principle in all musical construction.” 

If this be true, it is evident that the desire for novelty is directly 
opposed to the principles on which alone real musical culture is 
possible. This conclusion is borne out if one examines the contents 
of the “popular” hymn-books which are being so constantly turned 
out by enterprising publishing houses. The tunes must be “catchy” 
because, being new, they must be easy to learn. The harmonies 
must be so simple as to be commonplace, because only the simplest 
chord-forms can be successfully mastered by those who are prac- 
tically reading at sight. The result is a collection of songs which 
may seem to “go” splendidly at first, especially if an enthusiastic 
leader helps, but which soon lose their power to charm. Like the 
“popular” songs of the lower class of theaters, they have not 
enough substance to bear much repetition; for the repetition of 
shallow sentiment soon becomes nauseating. Anything which en- 
dures the test of time must be too difficult to be exhausted of mean- 
ing at the first reading. In other words, just so long as we assume 
in our plans for the musical education of our children that they 
must be provided with attractive “novelties,” we are making abso- 
lutely impossible the possession of genuinely valuable sacred music 
in our hearts and memories. For the fundamental musical principle 
of repetition cannot be evaded. 

The Testimony of the Children. 

A striking confirmation of this conclusion has been furnished by 
the answers to a questionnaire sent out by a recent contributor 
to Religious Education. Four hundred and seventy-four children 
between the ages of eight and twenty, and belonging to Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, replied to a request to indicate their favorite hymns. The 
answers reveal the fact that only those hymns which are good 
enough to stand repetition for years‘and years actually come to be 
favorites for any large number of people. Such hymns as “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Abide With Me,” 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Rock of Ages,” and “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus,” easily command a large number of votes. It 
would surprise many to know that in this questionnaire so difficult 
a hymn as “Lead, Kindly Light’—a hymn which, in the opinion of 
many choir-masters, is entirely unfitted for popular use—had thirty- 
three votes, while “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” (which a 
certain choir-master in Chicago a few years ago declared too diffi- 
cult to be sung by any congregation and which he reserved for a 
professional choir) received forty votes. Of course, many individual 
children expressed a preference for the lighter hymns of the “gospel” 
order. But the significant thing is that no one of these received any 
large number of votes. The preference for these represents a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm rather than a lasting sentiment. As the writer 
who comments upon these replies says: “In view of the answers to 
the questionnaires, we are forced to the conclusion that it is a 
mistake to suppose the cheaper, lighter music is that which young 
people want. Where this is used, there are hardly any two prefer- 
ences alike, showing that this style is not popular and that it has 
no hold on the minds and hearts of boys and girls. Young people, 
whether of different places or denominations, actually prefer the 
hymns of true worth, the so-called standard hymns. Recognition 
should be given to this fact. Their souls should not be starved on 
the trashy hymns. If they like the best, give them the best! 
What they like best, they will sing best.” 

Underestimate Children’s Capacity. 

In my estimation, many choir-masters and Sunday-school super- 
intendents greatly under-estimate the capacity for appreciating good 
musie which actually exists, although often latently, in those with- 
out musical training. I believe that ordinary people almost instinct- 
ively prefer solid music to the more ephemeral kind, if the solid 
music is presented to them with the same enthusiastic leadership 
which usually accompanies the learning of the “gospel hymns.” 
What could not Mr. Alexander do if he should lead his great con- 
gregations in the singing of some of the splendid old hymns of the 
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church instead of trying to get them to learn an unfamiliar new mel- 
ody! Why should it not be a gain in every respect if a great public 
revival meeting should use the hymns which have already proved their 
efficiency as agents of religious inspiration? What a gain it would 
be if the impulses connected with the revival could be located in 
the hymns which would afterwa:d be used in the Sunday services! 
Would it not help to bridge the gulf between the Sunday-school 
and the church services if children were taught to love and to sing 
the hymns which they would enjoy all through life? 
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unify the work of the church if the same hymn-book were used in 
every department instead of allowing each section to choose an 
ephemeral collection? 
worship of our church of positive value if we could have such con- 
gregational singing as is possible only if all know and love the 
same hymns? The fault with the present situation is not with 
the taste of the children but with the mistaken notions of adults 
as to what children respect and enjoy. 
University of Chicago. 


Above all, would it not make the musical 


A Doctor and a Doormat 


Did you ever notice the doormat in most 
houses? It is made of cocoa fibre, and it has 
printed on it the word “welcome,” which is 
nothing more or less than an invitation to 
wipe your feet on it. 

Mary was the Wyndham doormat. To be 
sure, the aforesaid invitation was not ac- 
tually printed on her, but it was quite evi- 
dent in her drooping, downcast manner, and 
the timid appeal of her eyes, which seemed 
always to plead, “Don’t walk on me too 
hard, and I will always be a faithful and 
obedient doormat, and lie quietly where you 
can step on me daily.” 

And the Wyndhams, being human, and 
willing to appropriate a good thing when 
they saw it, did step on Mary. That is to 
say, Mrs. Wyndham handed over the family 
mending to her as a matter of course; and 
Mr. Wyndham took it for granted that 
Mary would see that the house was locked 
up at night, and would prepare his early 
breakfast before he went to the fields in 
the morning; and Charlie gave her his prob- 
lems and his Latin sentences to do without 
a question; and when Amanda and Olive 
were asked to go anywhere in Farmington, 
they always accepted immediately, because, 
as they said, “Mary wouldn’t mind getting 
supper and keeping mother company in the 
evening.” Mary, you must understand, was 
the youngest daughter of the self-sufficient 
and prosperous Wyndham family. 

As a consequence of all this walking on, 
Mary, at twenty-four, was so quiet and re- 
pressed that no one noticed her at all, or 
regarded her as more than a noiseless and 
willing machine for the performance of the 
tasks one prefers to shirk. Amanda had 
been married for three years now, and Mary 
would go over and take care of the baby 
whenever her sister, who lived in Farming- 
ton, (she had married the village druggist) 
wished to visit some of her friends, or to 
entertain company in the parlor below. In 
the latter case, Mary made the sandWiches 
and baked the cakes, and she never minded 
in the least staying afterwards to wash the 
dishes. 

It was on one of these festive occasions— 
Amanda was frivolously inclined—that the 
new doctor first noticed Mary. He was a 
very new doctor in Farmington, who had 
bought old Dr. Phillips’ practice when he re- 
tired. His name was Stokes, and he came 
from the city and was rather young, so 
that he was regarded as a great catch by the 
Farmington girls, whom he never noticed 
at all. On this evening, he had stopped his 
horse outside the drug-store, after return- 
ing from a late call, to have a prescription 
filled; and just as he was about to leave, a 
timid, unobtrusive figure, in Amanda’s last 
year’s coat and a hat that Olive had con- 
sidered unbecoming, crept out from back of 
the store, and prepared, since dishwashing 
was finished, to trudge quietly home to the 
farmhouse. “My sister-in-law, Miss Wynd- 
ham,” said Frank Brent, the druggist, at a 
nudge from the doctor. 

Now the doctor, being a stranger, had 
discovered in an instant what none of the 
people who had lived with her always had 
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ever suspected in Mary—that she was pret- 
ty, and that with color in her cheeks and 
some expression in her eyes, she would have 
been beautiful. Being a man, he saw that 
first, but, being human, he saw something 
else—that Mary was not happy. She did 
not look exactly sad, but, rather, dead, or, 
better, as if she had never lived. And he 
made up his mind on the spot that he was 
going to get to know her, if anybody could, 
and find out her trouble, and relieve it if 
possible. 

“If you are going home, Miss Wynd- 
ham, I should be glad to take you in my 
team,” he said pleasantly. 

Probably no man had ever spoken to Mary 
in that tone before. “Oh, thank you, but I 
wouldn’t bother for anything,” she mur- 
mured. 

Frank Brent laughed loudly. “Don’t be a 
chump, Mary,” he said, with an expressive 
wink at the doctor, “When you can get 
something for nothing, take it.” 

And the Wyndham doormat, accustomed to 
obey without question the voice of author- 
ity, flushed hotly, but went out and climbed 
meekly into the doctor’s carriage. 

It did not take much questioning on the 
way home for the shrewd young man to div- 
ine what was the matter with Mary; and he 
resolved firmly to emancipate her from her- 
self. He was sorry for her, and rather irri- 
tated at her passivity; and she was lost in 
trepidation at the thought of the teasing 
she would get when the family discovered 
that she had come home with the charming 
and unapproachable Dr. Stokes. 

She might have spared herself the trouble; 
it never occurred to the Wyndhams to ask 
questions concerning herself of Mary, any 
more than of the family cat or the grand- 
father’s clock; and it was not until the doc- 
tor appeared at the farmhouse the next 
Sunday evening and asked for Miss Mary 
that they awoke to the situation. 

“You could have knocked me over with 
a feather,” remarked stout Mrs. Wyndham, 
a good Geal later, in telling the story to a 
neighbor, “It had never struck me that any- 
one would want to call on Mary!” 

The doctor began his course of treatment 
by trying, so to speak, to instill a backbone 
in Mary. He had to be very careful about 
it, both because she was so shrinking and 
meekly incredulous, and because he was 
afraid that she would be hurt at any re- 
marks about her family. He himself treated 
her with marked respect, and deferred to 
her opinions even when, so far as she knew, 
she hadn’t any. He thought that this made 
no impression; but you may be sure Mary 
treasured up every one of his unbelievable 
words, and told them over and over to her- 
self as she made the family beds, or darned 
Charlie’s socks, or embroidered shirt-waists 
for Amanda and Olive. 

One day he ventured to tell her that her 
eyes were an astounding and wonderful blue, 
and she smiled faintly, and said, “Oh, Dr. 
Stokes, you will have your fun, I see!”— 
but the mere fact that she answered him 
at all was proof that Mary’s individuality 
was expanding. To tell the truth, she was 


just getting over her bewilderment at having 
him come to see her at all; getting over it 
so well, however, that one evening, when 
Mrs. Wyndham said, from the other side 
of the room, “Did you give Tabby her supper, 
Mary?” she actually answered, “I'll do it in 
a minute, mother,” and waited five, instead 
of rising and obeying immediately. It hard- 
ly seemed possible, even to herself, but the 
Wyndham doormat was beginning to be un- 
pleasant to walk on. 

It had seemed to the doctor that the best 
thing to make Mary more domineering—the 
word was funny as applied to Mary—would 
be something which she could rule over and 
give orders to, and accordingly he had 
brought her a wobbly puppy, which he in- 
sisted on her calling “Roger,” after himself, 
for the sheer pleasure—by this time—of 
hearing her use his first name without com- 
punction. For a while it seemed that Roger 
was going to be only one more tyrant in 
Mary’s life, for he needed in his earliest 
puppyhood constant care and attention, and 
saw, by means of shrill yelps and whines, 
that he got them; but gradually Mary 
gained control, until it was delightful to 
hear her gentle reproof and mild but firm 


commands, and, for the doctor, cheering 
and encouraging to see how instinctively 


the puppy obeyed the new spirit in his mis- 
tress. It was this brown-eyed spaniel which 
led finally to the revolt of the doormat. 

It was‘a day of unexpected things; the 
doctor had come early in the afternoon, for 
one thing, and insisted on taking Mary 
driving; and on the way he had, for the 
first time, spoken to her directly about her 
relations with her family. He was pleased 
to see that she resented his words, and was 
not afraid to say so; and yet he exacted 
from her finally a confession that she had 
once or twice, lately, objected to some new 
imposition that was being put on her—re- 
fused to run an unnecessary errand to Farm- 
ington for Olive, perhaps, or given Charlie 
short shrift when that lazy youth had de- 
manded that Mary write his school compo- 
sitions for him. In an unguarded moment 
she even said, “Some day they’ll go too far 
and then I'll explode. But its no concern 
of yours to talk about it, Dr. Stokes,” she 
added hastily.. It was all the doctor could do 
to keep from taking her in his arms and 
kissing her. 

When they reached the Wyndham farm- 
house, he entered the kitchen—the common 
living-room—with her. They found Amanda 
there, with the baby—an enterprising child, 
nearly two years old. Roger, the puppy, 
was playing hide-and-seek with himself at 
the fireplace. 

Mrs. Wyndham looked up placidly as they 
came in. 

“Oh, Mary,” she said, in her slow, throaty 
voice, “The baby likes your little dog so 
much; won’t you let him have it?” 

The doctor gazed at Mary curiously, and 
yet with fear at his heart. A great many 
things were being tested at that minute, 
The puppy, you must remember, had been 
his first gift to Mary—and its name was 
Roger. 
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For a moment it seemed that the training 
of a lifetime was to be the victor, and that 
the Wyndham doormat would still be walked 
on with impunity. Mary looked uncertainly 
at her nephew, at her mother and then at 
the unconscious puppy. The dog wobbled to- 
ward her, and caught the hem of her skirt 
between its tiny teeth. 

All at once she stooped, snatched it up, 
and held it to her until it cried out. Then 
she spoke, and it was in a tone that none 
of the Wyndhams ever before heard from 
Mary. 

“No,” she said, “I won’t let him have it! 
What's more, there'll be no use in trying 
to tease me to give it to him, It’s the only 
thing I’ve ever had that I didn’t feel one of 
you could come and borrow or just take from 
me without permission.” 

Permission!” There was color enough 
in the pale cheeks now, and the wonderful 
ylue eyes shot fire. “Who in this house ever 
dreams of asking my permission for any- 
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thing? I'm good enough to trot around 
after you and run your errands and do the 
dirty work you wouldn’t stain your own hands 
with, but when I’m not needed none of you 
even give me a thought. Could anybody 
here tell me now what color my eyes are, I 
wonder, or how many lumps of sugar I take 
in my coffee? But I’m expected to consult 
the wishes of everyone of you, to have 
things always just as you like them, to 
make life easy for you, no matter how hard 
it is for myself.” 

“IT am sure, Mary,” said Amanda, a sharp 
edge in her disagreeable voice, “That Frank 
and I have done a lot for you. You've al- 
ways been welcome at my little parties.” 

“Yes, to work at them,” answered Mary, 
wildly, “How many of those Farmington 
friends of yours do I really know? ‘It’s, 
my sister, Miss Wyndham, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ and then, ‘Mary, dear, would you 
mind going out in the dining-room and 
dishing out the ice cream?’ You all use 
me—I’m the family doormat!” 

“Steady, girl,” whispered the doctor, a 
hand on her arm. But by this time Mary 
was beyond control. 

“Your doormat!” she fairly shrieked 
“Your nice, convenient doormat, that you 
canwipe yourfeeton everyrainy day, and 
put back in the hall closet when you have 
company coming. When have I ever had 
a stitch on my back that someone didn’t 
choose for me or give to me? When have 
I had an opinion or thought that wasn’t 
handed down to me? When has anyone 
consulted my wishes, or asked for my ad- 
vice? I—when I think—I 

And then, quite naturally, she fell into the 
arms outstretched to her, and a minute later 
she was weeping her heart out on the doc- 
tor’s shoulder. 

There was a horrified gasp from the as- 
sembled Wyndhams,. The doctor smiled quite 
easily. 

“You haven’t given me a chance to tell 
you,” he said, “That Mary promised to 
marry me this afternoon.” 

There was a little wriggle from the weep- 
ing Mary, but no audible protest. Mrs. 
Wyndham came to the rescue. 

“IT am very, very glad,” she said, simply, 
taking his unused hand, “And you must 
know we are all fond and proud of Mary, in 
spite of the things she has just said. The 
dear child is not quite herself today.” 

And Amanda and Olive both assented, and 
said that father and Frank would be de- 
lighted, and the baby giggled and pulled 
the puppy’s tail. You must not think too 
hardly of them for all this. After all, they 
really loved Mary; only, they had never 
realized before that she was there. 

“Look up, sweetest,” whispered the doc- 
tor, when the sobs ceased, and his shoulder 
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began to feel dry, “I’m going to kiss you 
in front of all your family!” 
“I won’t if I don’t want to,’ 
Mary, “You can’t boss me!” 
Nevertheless, she raised her face obedient- 
ly. It is hard to get over the habit of 
being a doormat. 


Affairs Abroad. 


Boers and British Unite. 

The National Party Congress for the for- 
mation of one great, strong, South African 
party has just been held in Bloemfontein. 
There were 700 delegates. Gen. Botha, the 
Union Premier, presided, and most of the 
members of the cabinet were on the plat- 
form, besides ex-President Steyn and Gen. 
De Wet. Gen. Botha, who was recorded a 
remarkable reception, remarked upon the 
large number of Englishmen present. He 
believed that the influence which would 
eventually radiate from that assemblage 
would sweep South Africa clear of racialism. 
Never before in the history of South Africa 
had Englishmen and Boers been able to hold 
such a political congress at which every 
corner of the country was represented. 


J 


murmured 





Lloyd-George’s Insurance Bill. 

The law is a compulsory system of insur- 
ance not only against accident and sick- 
ness but against nonemployment. It has 
been estimated that the total fund the first 
year will be $135,000,000, to which the state 
will contribute $12,500,000. The remainder 
will be raised by employers and employees, 
14,700,000 being the estimated number of the 
latter. Of these 800,000 will come under the 
provisions permitting voluntary participa- 
tion in the scheme. The compulsory fea- 
tures of the bill cover the others. The max- 
imum contribution to be made by workmen 
will be 8 cents a week; by women workers 
6 cents. The men’s contribution, Lloyd- 
George explains is about equal to the price 
of two pints of cheap beer, or an ounce of 
cheap tobacco. The employer will contrib- 
ute six cents a week for all persons on his 
wage sheet, whether men or women. 





British Prepared. 

In preparation for another strike of rail- 
way men, the English railway companies 
made arrangements for the employment of 
an organization known as the volunteer po- 
lice force, whose object is to render practi- 
eal assistance when the powers of the regu- 
lar police cannot be called into operation. 
This force, purely a private affair, was or- 
ganized by the Duke of Abercorn after the 
railway strike of last summer. 

Among the declared objects of the volun- 
teer police are to assist in the maintenance 
of law and order, to assist the regular po- 
lice when overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
to protect signal boxes and other railway 
property, to escort vehicles containing food 
and protect merchandise and “to defend 
workmen who desire to work against the 
brutality and violence of pickets who mo- 
lest them and try to coerce them by brute 
force.” The activities of this volunteer or- 
ganization will extend all over the country. 





Mechanics Needed. 

Australia is suffering from a dearth ot 
mechanics. Sydney alone needs at least 
3,000 of them. So serious has the situation 
become that the Master Builders Associa- 
tion of New South Wales sent an agent 
to England to induce men to emigrate to 
that colony at once. A newspaper adver- 
tisement inserted by this agent, brought 1,500 
men and boys to a shipping office in Covent 
Garden, where they were told to apply. 
They refused to go unless given free pas- 
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sage. A commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales learned that 
there was a shortage of labor in the build- 
ing trades and the situation had been get- 
ting worse steadily for eighteen months. 





Anarchy Rules in Macedonia. 

A dispatch from Saloniki, European Tur- 
key, to a London news agency, reports a 
condition of anarchy throughout Macedonia. 
Murder, pillage and brigandage are rife. 
Travel in the country districts is safe only 
for large armed parties. Twenty-seven as- 
sassinations have occurred within the last 
month within a two hours’ journey of Sa- 
loniki, all the victims being Greeks. The 
Christians, finding it impossible to obtain 
redress, are organizing bands with the ob- 
ject of killing the Turks. 


Notes 


—Foes of temperance will be surprised 
somewhat by the report of the Chief Sur- 
geon and Medical Inspector of the Central 
Division of the United States Army, which 
refutes their claim that alcoholism has been 
so much greater in the army since the pro- 
hibition act. The rate of admission to 
sick report for alcoholism from 1885 to 
1900 was 41 per 1,000; from 1901 to 1910 
it was only 26 per 1,000. From 1901 to 
1910, during the prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks in the canteen, the rate of alco- 
holic admission per thousand was 40 per 
cent less than from 1885 to 1899, . d 16 
per cent less than from 1890 to 1900, dur- 
ing which two latter periods the beer can- 
teen was in operation in army posts. 

—Julius Rosenwald, well known Chi- 
cago philanthropist, last week sent the 
$25,000 to Washington, D. C., after he had 
received word that the conditions under 
which he subscribed that sum for a negro 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. there, had been 
met. Mr. Rosenwald conditioned this gift 
on the raising of $75,000 for the building 
by the Washington Association. The con- 
tribution insures the completion of the new 
building, which, with land and equipment, 
will cost $100,000. The cities of Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Atlanta and 
Philadelphia each have raised the $75,000 
necessary to qualify for a similar gift. 

—A new plan of administering the fi- 
nances of the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church was agreed upon last week 
by the committee to which the subject 
was referred at the last meeting of the 
assembly. ‘The system, which becomes ef- 
fective December 30, provides for the se- 
lection of a trust company at Philadelphia 
as treasurer; the preparation of a budget 
of expenses for the office of the stated 
clerk, for special committees of the gen- 
eral assembly and for the expenses of com- 
missioners at the general assembly. Su- 
pervision of all finances by the finance 
committee of the executive commission is 
also provided for. 

—The American Brewers’ Review pub- 
lished the statement that Edison admired 
the wine region of France. But in reply 
to a letter of inquiry from the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, Mr. Edison says 
that his remark was perverted, and he adds 
that “while the wines of France and the 
beer of Germany had only three or four 
per cent of alcohol in them, the people drank 
so much that they managed to get enough 
alcohol to stupefy them all right.” 

—Among other bequests the will of 
James Leedy of St. Joseph, Mo., admitted 
to probate, provides for a perpetual leg- 
acy of $500 per annum for revival meetings 
in the Christian Church of St. Joseph. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Righteousness Christ Calls For 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s Sermon 


“Recept your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven.”—Matthew 5:20. 


The arresting notes of this text are two; 
first, that of Kingly authority; and sec- 


ondly, the ethical severity. Let us take 
them in their wider meaning and appli- 
cation as revealing the ethical demand 


which the King makes upon his subjects. 

A matter demanding far more attention 
lately is the 
Jesus is 


than has been given to it 
fact that the moral standard of 
an infinitely more severe one than that of 
any other teacher. No one will imagine 
that I undervalue the gospel of his grace, 
nevertheless I fear that we have sometimes 
preached the gospel of his grace at the ex- 
pense of the demand of his ethic. To dwell 
upon the severity of his ethical demand, 
and his interpretation of morality, is our 
present purpose. Yet let us immediately 
recognize that to which we shall return 
by way of conclusion, that these words 
of Jesus must be heard in the conscious- 
ness of the whole of the mission of the 
King, in which mission he acted as Saviour 
as well as Sovereign, as Lover of the souls 
of men as well as Law-giver. 

These words of Christ when set in their 
true context become the more startling; 
they were words spoken, not to the multi- 
tudes although the multitudes listened, but 
to men who had already crowned him in 
the measure of the light which they had 
received, to men who were to go out and 
teach his ethic. 

Its Paramount Importance. 
The clear implicate of the passage is 


that of the importance of righteous- 
ness. That is the perpetual biblical atmo- 
sphere. Among the fundamental things of 


the Bible, so far as human conduct is con- 
cerned, is the supreme message, that right- 
eousness is of paramount importance. That 
of course is the Christian conception; or to 
come at once to the very heart of the 
thought, the master passion of Jesus was 
righteousness. The inspiration of that pas- 
sion, if we may dare to press so deeply 
into the mind of Christ, was that of love. 
The master passion of all his doing was 
righteousness, not mercy but righteousness, 
not pity but purity. Mercy, yes; and pity, 
surely; he was infinite in his compassion 
and in his tenderness, but never at the 
expense of right, never by making peace 
with wreug, never by lowering the standard 
of Divine holiness, or explaining away the 
the awfulness of divine purity. 


What Is It? 

I take up my Bible and ask, What is 
righteousness as herein revealed? The Bi- 
ble idea of righteousness may thus be ex- 
pressed; God is the absolute and eternal 
standard of right. Consequently, human 
conduct is righteous, as it conforms to his 
will and approximates to his character. 
These Bible writers and Bible teachers, of 
the old dispensation and the new, never 
stayed to argue as to whether God is right- 


eous. That is their fundamental assump- 
tion. Upon that all Biblical teaching pro- 
ceeds. The Bible position is that God 19 


holy, and therefore his doings are righteous. 
He is the one eternal, final standard in 
conformity to his will and approximation 
to his character. 

Those who do not accept this standard 
are totally unable to follow the argument 
of Jesus in my text, for the man who does 


not admit that God is the ultimate, eternal 
standard of right, whatever his own view of 
right may be, stands on a lower level than 
the Pharisees, for the Pharisees started 
there, as I shall try to show you. That 
was their fundamental conception. But 
there are differences in the apprehension of 
what the will of God is, and in these dis- 
tinctions we shall discover what our Lord 
meant when he said to the men who were 
entering into his kingdom that their right- 
eousness must exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees. 
Who Were the Pharisees? 

us ask who these Pharisees were. 
answer to the inquiry may thus be 
stated. The Pharisees were the Puritans of 
the Maccabaen period in Jewish history. 
Their very pame means separated ones, and 
I do no violence to the name Pharisee when 
I say it means Separatist. That is pre- 
cisely what they were. We have no history 
of the actual period in our Bible, but we 
have the history of its beginning in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and we have 
revelations of the conditions in the books 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. God’s 
ancient people, or a remnant of them, were 
established at Jerusalem, without any king 
or prophet. There originated the order of 
the Scribes, for Ezra was the first. As 
time proceeded these people were threat- 
ened with complete absorption by the Greek 
power that swept over that whole region; 
and in that period, of which we have no 
Biblical history, but of which we have a 
good deal of authentic history, Judas Mac- 
cabeus became the deliverer of the peo- 
ple. There was a period of victories, and 
these Hebrew people suffered as a result, 
for they were in danger of forming alli- 
ances with the surrounding peoples, and of 
being corrupted by that Greek influence 
which stood in direct opposition to their 
own conception of God and religion. 

An Hour of Crisis. 

It was then, when, humanly speaking, 
the Hebrew people were threatened with 
that most terrible form of extinction, ab- 
sorption, that the Pharisees arose. The 
passion which actuated those who founded 
the order was one of loyalty to Jehovah. 
They constituted themselves into a definite 
order. I think when we read the New 
Testament we sometimes forget that the 
Pharisees were members of a very defiv*+s 
order. There were not more than six or 
seven thousand of them. They banded them- 
selves together as men who would be entirely 
separated from the Gentiles; from those 
whom they described as the common people. 
that is, those who did not take those special 
religious vows; and especially from the Sad- 
ducees, who were the rationalists in religion. 
The movement was born of the highest, holi- 
est passion. The order of the Pharisees was 
an order of men who stood for purity in 
religion in an hour when Hebraism was 
threatened by contamination by Greek in- 
fluence, which ‘would have cut the nerve of 
the religion of Jehovah. There can be no 
question, and those who are most familiar 
with the history of those times will agree 
with me, that they were the saviors of the 
nation, the men who enabled that remnant 
to stand against the encroachment of the 
forces of worldliness that were sweeping 
down upon the people. These were the Phar- 


Let 
The 


isees, and these were the men with whom 
Jesus Christ was brought into immediate 
contact, when he began his publie teaching. 


The Pharisee’s Failure. 

From the commencement of his public 
ministry to the close we see him flinging 
himself with all the force of his personality 
against them and against their teaching. 
How are we to account fer this? Let us 
look at them again. Let us see what had 
happened to them in the course of the 
years; not tracing the movement but see- 
ing the result as it is revealed to us in the 


New Testament. What had their right- 
eousness become? 
The Pharisees were religious, orthodox, 


and the base of their morality was .their 
belief that man must conform to the will 
of God. Wherein then lay their failure? 
In order to answer that question, let us 
observe the structure which they had built 
on that base. Three things characterized 
their righteousness; it was first external: 
secondly, it was exclusive: finally, there- 
fore, it was evasive of essential righteous- 
ness. 
A System of Externals., 

It was first external. It consisted in a 
most complex and elaborate system of reg- 
ulations of life by habits. As every man 
entered the order he took two vows of in- 
itiation. The first was to tithe everything 
eaten, bought or sold. The second was not 
to be the guest of the Gentiles, and to ob- 


serve all ceremonial purifications. These 
were the fundamental vows of initiation 
to the order of the Pharisees. Now ob- 


serve what had happened in the process of 
the years. In their desire to interpret the 
law of God and to make it binding, they 
had added tradition to tradition. A little 
careful study of the Pharisees reveals things 
that are almost too absurd to be mentioned. 
Tere is one simple illustration from the 
midst of their traditions. If a man on the 
Sabbath day should walk through the corn- 
fields he must wear the lightest sandals, 


as, if he wore heavy ones, and the corn 
upon which he trod was forced from its 
husk, he was threshing on the Sabbath! 


You smile at that, but I know Puritanism 
today which 1s quite a:.foolish! They at- 
tempted to explain the meaning of the 
thonght of God by their own foolish tradi- 
tion. until they had heaped tradition upon 
tradition; and the Lord said of them, “They 
bind heavy vurdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; 
but they themselves will not move them 
with their fingers.” 
Exclusive and Evasive. 

Moreover, their righteousness was ex- 
clusive. They held in supreme contempt 
all who were outside their own order. We 
are quite familiar with their attitude to- 
ward the publican as we read the New 
Testament. That phrase, “the common 
people,” in itself full of beauty because it 
describes not the people of one class or 
caste but all sorts of people, when used 
by the Pharisee included all those who 
were not Pharisees, learned and illiterate, 
rich and poor, bond and free, the common 
herd outside the Pharisaic order, the Phari- 
see looked with profound contempt upon 
them all. 

Finally, their righteousness was evasive. 
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Accentuation of the letter had destroyed 
the spirit. The Sabbath was held so sacred 
that in the observance of it its hallowed 
sanctions were denied; so that when his 
disciples passed through the cornfields and 
plucked the ears of corn the Pharisees com- 
plained that they were breaking the Sab- 
bath, and Jesus said, “If ye had known 
what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless.” Have you ever really examined 
that answer of Jesus? These men were in- 
sisting upon the sanctity of the Sabbath 
in such a way as to harm humanity, and 
Christ swept their traditions away, declar- 
ing that even the sanctity of the Sabbath 
must give way to the sanction of caring 
humanity. They w uld not work on 
the Sabbath, but they would hold their 
feasts on the Sabbath, provided Gentiles 
prepared them. Consequently, I repeat, the 
very acentuation of the value of the let- 
ter had destroyed the spirit. 
Did Not Know God. 

Wherein then lay the failure of these men? 
What was wrong? If the base of their 
righteousness was the conviction § that 
righteousness is conformity to the will of 
God, wherein were they wrong? In that 
they did not know God. Consequently 
they were unequal to the interpretation of 
the will of God. They did not understand 
the nature of his holiness. They did not 
understand the nature of his love. Out of 
that ignorance of God, they proceeded to 
attempt to bring men into conformity to 
the will of the God whom they did not 
know, and whose will therefore they did 
not know; with the result that they libeled 
the God whom they professed to extol, and 
degraded the national conception of God, 
by misrepresentations, enforcing a_ right- 
eousness which was external, exclusive and 


for 


evasive. 

The result was the degradation of all 
life; the degradation of their own spirit 
to the hard, harsh, critical, cynical, self- 
satisfied temper which they manifested; the 
degradation of all their disciples, upon 
whom they laid burdens that they them- 
selves would not lift. 

Jesus Opposed Them. 
among these men, the 
most orthodox of 
against their righteousness, against 
their conception of righteousness, against 
their attempt to establish righteousness, he 
flung himself with holy passion and fer- 
vor, and strangely biting words of sar- 
castic denunciation. I will defy you to 
find me a single unkind or harsh word Jesus 
ever spoke to sinning man or woman; they 
were all reserved for false, religious teachers, 
men who misinterpreted God to other men, and 
who cut the nerve of essential righteous- 
ness by attempting to substitute for it the 
righteousness of triviality and tradition; 
men who did not know God. Against these 
he hurled the final anathemas, the awful, 
appalling woes, of the twenty-third chap- 
ter of Matthew. 
The Will of God. 

What then are the bases of the right- 
eousness that Christ calls for? Knowledge 
of God. That is first. According to 
Christ all righteousness is conformity to 
the will of God, who is love, and who 
therefore is a God of holiness. As we read 
the Manifesto, and follow its teaching con- 
cerning life and its value; marriage and its 
sanctity; truth and its expression; justice 
and its manifestation; until we come to 
the last expression of love, love of enemies; 
we are driven to say, Who is sufficient for 
these things? And the anrwer is: None 


As Jesus moved 
most religious and the 


men; 


other than the child of God, for he alone 
knows him, or is able to obey him. 
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Behold the King who uttered the words, 
himself realizing righteousness in all the 
fact of his life, himself manifesting right- 
eousness in all the glory and beauty of 
his tender compassion and his tremendous 
loyalty to truth and holiness. 

Finally, behold the King enabling men 
to be righteous according to his pattern as 
they put their trust in him. 


An Efficient Officiary 


The apostolic church chose officers only 


to do their work and not until men were 
fitted to do the work. Paul returns several 
years after having’ established some 


churches, for the purpose of ordaining elders 
among them. We have known of some good 
churches being lost because of having those 
for overseers who were confessedly incap- 
able to do the work. In apostolic days 
deacons were chosen some years prior to the 
choosing of elders. And the choosing of 
deacons did not mean quite the same to 
them as it does to us, as the word “deacon” 
is an anglicized Greek word, like the word 
“baptise” and signifies a servant. 

An apostolic deacon had a job, rather than 
an office, as we understand it. More like 
our janitors, treasurers, clerks, ushers, and 
those who work for the poor in the slum 
work of the cities. Even the word “apostle” 
signifies a service rather than an office. 
There are three classes of apostles men- 
tioned. First, those whom Jesus sent out— 
the Twelve. Then there are those whom 
these sent out. And third those whom the 
church sends out. An apostle is one who 
is sent out on a special mission. The teach- 
ing of Jesus that his people would not be 
like others in that they would not have any 
to lord over them has been a hard saying. 
Having the rule over others is always so 
much sweeter than being their servants. 
Churches which do nothing, do not need of- 
ficers. Nor do they need officers for doing 
what should be done equally by all, except 
perhaps to direct their works so as to avoid 
conflicts. 

The choosing of elders and other such of- 
ficers with their various names is not so 
much of the wisdom or spiritual insight of 
the apostles as because these were the of- 
ficers in the Synagogues to which they 
were accustomed, and were adopted without 
argument for this reason. Any new work 
needing to be done by any church at any 
time can be done by a man fitted to do it, by 
having it assigned to him. And the name 
of his office can be the same as that to 
which the people are accustomed in other or- 


ganizations. As, for instance, a building 
committee. 
Necessarily, no official position in the 


church can continue longer than the man is 
working at it. A man can be a preacher, 
elder, or deacon for life only by working at 
the job for life. For the sake of safety 
every officer in the church should desire a 
set time for his service to expire, betause 
it is extremely hard to ask a good man to 
retire in favor of a new man, even though 
the new man should be much the more cap- 
able. Possibly ordination has been the most 
difficult thing to handle in this connection. 


The doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
hangs so heavy over us that it is next to 
impossible for us to understand that it 
means the same in religion as inauguration 
does in politics. By the laying on of hands, 
and by fasting and prayer, the church did 
delegate its entire powers in a certain mat- 
ter to the one man. And the ordination 
had no power beyond the power of the church 
doing the ordaining. In a way the cere- 
mony of laying on of hands now is harmful, 


in that it is such an unusual custom that it \ 
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is misunderstood. In the modern mind the 
power is given to our agent by the votes 
cast for him, rather than by any form or 
ceremony. 

All officers were the choice of the church, 
in New Testament times. The Apostles 
themselves seem never to have taken to 
themselves the authority to choose out of- 
ficers as is often done by evangelists today. 
Paul went around among the churches to or- 
dain elders among them, though the King 
James version, in harmony with the idea of 
the time translates it, “appoint.” The plan 
of selecting the men out of the church 
should be the one best understood by all. 
With these things in mind, if the Christ- 
spirit prevails freely, an efficient officiary 
is possible, E. E. Hartiey. 

Flanagan, III. 


More Capital Needed in 
Religion 

“My father went into business at twenty- 
five,” said a trust magnate as he took a seat 
in the Pullman, “and I have recently 
found the inventory of his goods. He 
stocked up his store by an expenditure of 
seventy-five dollars and fifty-five cents, of 
which sum he borrowed nearly one-half. No 
man in his rural community could raise it 
all. He began with a bolt of cotton, a keg 
of molasses and a jug of rum. O, yes, he 
had a few odds and ends, of course, but 
these are samples of the quantities re- 
quired. You could have put the whole stock 
in a one-horse sleigh. But I began business 
on a hundred thousand dollars and was 
squeezed out. My friends started me again 
with a million and a half, and I made the 
rife. It takes money to make money these 
days, that is one thing I have learned.” 

That is worth thinking about. It takes 
more grace to live for God than it did in 
the days of our fathers. “Along the cool, 
sequestered vale of life, they kept the even 
tenor of their way.” It is not given to us 
to live with so little competition. We must 
face bigger odds. We are in the midst of 
a mightier .current and unless some arm 
stronger than our own comes to our help, the 
people along the shore are likely to hear 
“the bubbling cry of some strong swimmer 
in his agony.” It is not a time in which 
to ignore the means by which grace is con- 
veyed. We need the Lord’s day more than our 
fathers needed it. We need the church more 
than our fathers needed it. We need the 
family altar more than they. And yet 
some spiritual “plungers” seem to think 
they can get spiritually rich with no capi- 
tal to start with. They are sure to be un- 
deceived. 





Humanity seems to be more and more dis- 
posed to aid sick and unfortunate humanity 
as the years go by. Well to do girls of 
Cleveland are carrying the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign into the factories and wholesale 
districts this year. They are visiting the 
working girls during noon hours and enlist- 
ing aid. One death in ten in Cleveland is 
caused by tuberculosis. Cleveland sold 1,412,- 
139 Red Cross seals in 1910, ranking second 
in the United States. Almost $15,000 was 
raised. This year a total of $25,000 will be 
raised. 





That there are at least 10,000 serious acci- 
dents in Ohio manufacturing establishments 
every year is indicated by figures which are 
part of the annual report of Inspector of 
Workshops and Factories, T. P. Kearns. 
This year’s report will include 6,700 acci- 
dental injuries to employes which necessi- 
tated absence from work for two days or 
more. The per cent of fatalities is large. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 








Organized Missionary Work 
Among Women 
IL. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
of the Disciples of Christ had its origin in 
the same impulse to organization, that 
called Women’s Missionary Boards into ex- 
istence in the Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal and Baptist 
churches—all of these were formed in the 
years from 1868 to 1874. 

I do not know whether it was because of 
the larger liberty we enjoy in our church 
or not, but from its organization in 1874, 
it was planned on a broader and more inde- 
pendent scale than most women’s societies; 
it has all the lines of endeavor on the for- 
eign field in which they are engaged—zenana 
visiting, orphanages, a home for women 
and babies, evangelistic, educational, med- 
ical and hospital work. From the start, it 
comprised Home Missions in its work, as 
well as Foreign Missions; its field is the 
world—its labors are only limited by its op- 
portunities. This gives a cosmopolitan flav- 
or to its appeal, which makes it reach all 
sorts and conditions of people. 

Jubilee Year. 

We have just closed our jubilee celebra- 
tion of organized missionary work among 
Christian women. During this great year, 
the Women’s Missionary Boards of all the 
churches have united in holding a series of 
meetings from coast to coast, and from 
Maine to the Gulf, and have told the won- 
derful story of a half century’s work. This 
union movement is but carrying out the 
spirit in which the work began—it is a dem- 
onstration of the great truth, that all true 
missionary work inevitably leads to a closer 
union among Christians. This anniversary 
year has brought the missionary boards of 
all churches into closer and sweeter fellow- 
ship than they have ever known before, and 
will leave an indelible impress on the years 
to come. 

Women’s Societies Justified. 

The review of the fifty years’ work, that 
was an important part of these Jubilee 
meetings, has more than justified the exist- 
ence of women’s missionary societies. The 
great sums of money raised and expended, 
the splendid work accomplished in preach- 
ing and teaching the gospel, the mental and 
spiritual training of the womanhood and 
childhood of the church through the agency 
of their organizations proves that the work 
is of God. The half century of effort and 
achievement lays an obligation on those en- 
gaged in it to do greater things in the fu- 
ture than.in the past for the glory of God 
and the salvation of men. 

Simplification arid Unification. 

In the multiplicity of organizations In the 
church today, there is a widespread and 
wholesome movement toward simplification 
and unification of its agencies, and sugges- 
tions have been made that the women’s 
missionary societies should be absorbed in 
the general boards of the churches. This op- 
portune anniversary, and the study of the 
genesis of the movement, has confirmed the 
women in this connection that they have 
been called to a special and distinctive work, 
which they have no right to transfer to 
other hands. It may be that the progress 
of, expansion, which was noted in the pre- 
vious article, has overstepped its bounds at 
times, and there should be a readjustment 


of lines of work; certainly, there should be 
a closer co-operation between the boards of 
the same church, working in the same fields; 
but we can see no reason why the women’s 
boards should lose their autonomy in any 
effort -o simplify and unify the work. 

To Call to Women. 

There are the same social conditions in 
the East today as those which called wom- 
en’s missionary societies into exisrence 
fifty years ago; we have no right to outrage 
their customs, or their sense of the fitness 
of things, by endeavoring to give their wom- 
en the gospel message of healing soul or 
body, except through the agency of their 
own sex. There are new and compelling 
voices calling to us from our own land, which 
should sound as potently in our hearts to- 
day as did the cry of the women of the 
far East in past years. One of the perplex- 
ing things about this age of light and prog- 
ress is the presence of great evils along with 
great blessings; the industrial opportunities 
of women have brought wrongs as well as 
privileges in their train; the greed of wealth, 
preying upon the weak in its search for 
cheap labor, has given us the latter day 
anachronisms of child labor and the sweat 
shop. 

Woman’s Greater Liberty. 

The greater liberty that has come to 
woman, industrially, educationally, socially, 
has brought a brood of new enemies, espec- 
ially to young womanhood, that cannot be 
ignored. Those of us who have reached our 
fifth or sixth decade have never been ex- 
posed to the temptations that assaii them, 
especially in city life. Co-education, their 
daily work in office, store and factory, the 
new social freedom that has come to them, 
bring them into contact with all kinds of 
people, and often hideous wrongs are per- 
petrated on them, because they are not fore- 
warned and forearmed. 

Horrors of the Social Evil. 

The social evil has reached greater propor- 
tions in late years than ever before. So 
alarming has that phase of it that we call 
the white slave traffic become, that in 1904 
an international treaty was formed between 
the great powers of Europe for the abate- 
ment of the evil—the first treaty relating to 
socidl] morality was consummated between 
the civilized governments of the world. Our 
country became a party to it in 1908, and the 
commission appointed by congress to in- 
vestigate this traffic in the United States 
brands it as, “the most accursed business 
ever devised by man.” 

Hundreds of thousands of these poor pris- 
oners of sin are in our land today, and this 
exceeding great and bitter cry for help 
should find an echo in the heart of every 
Christian woman, and work for their rescue 
a place in every woman’s organization. 

So, the call for the protection of women 
and children in the field of social service at 
home is added to the cry for help from wom- 
en and children in distant lands, and there 
is a more imperative need for the existence 
of women’s missionary organizations today 
than there was fifty years ago. I. W. H. 





—A woman in a Vienna theatre came out 
after the first act and asked to have the 
price of the ticket refunded, on the ground 
that having complied with the request to 
remove her hat she had held it on her knees 
and thus entirely obstructed her own view 
of the stage. 


Women of Note 

—Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the author, 
realized the ambition of a lifetime in her 
appointment as the head of what is said 
to be the only free home in the world ex- 
clusively for cancer patients. The home is 
her own idea and in her honor it will be 
named St. Rose’s Free Home for Incurable 
Cancer. It is located at Hawthorne. N. Y. 


—Col. L. M. Maus of the United States 
army sounds the follawing note of warning 
to the women of the land. It is with re- 
gret that I have learned that the advocates 
of the beer canteen have appealed to the 
wives and daughters of army officers to 
sign petitions for the return of beer to the 
post exchange. If army women will recall 
the sad tragedies connected with hundreds 
of the families of officers and soldiers, past 
and present, resulting from the alcoholic 
curse, I am satisfied they will spurn such 
petitions with the contempt they deserve. 

—Miss Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish 
author, is so far the only woman writer to 
have attained the Nobel prize for literature. 
In Sweden she is considered one of the 
greatest of Scandinavian writers, and several 
of her juvenile books, particularly her “Nils” 
books, have been adopted for use in the 
schools. 


—Mrs. Harriot. Stanton Blatch is in charge 
of the plans for the big parade which the 
suffragists of New York State are aiming 
to give in New York city early next spring. 
Mrs. Blatch has already received word from 
the state delegations of Maryland, Kansas, 
Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania signifying their intention to take part. 

—Miss Fanny Crosby, 93 years old, the 
blind hymn writer, in a recent address, as- 
serts that she is not a believer in woman’s 
suffrage though she once spoke in Congress. 
*—Miss Amelia Forbes, daughter of~ Mrs. 
J. Malcolm Forbes of Milton, Mass., left the 
other day to enter Dr. Grenfell’s hospital in 
Labrador as a nurse. Miss Forbes will en- 
ter Dr. Grenfell’s institution on a six months’ 
probation, during which time she expects to 
decide on her life work. Miss Forbes is a 
young woman of large wealth and social 
prominence. She has declared her intention 
of devoting her life to the alleviation of the 
hardships of the inhabitants of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, the field of Dr. Grenfell’s 
labors. 

—Miss Violet Oakley, the Philadelphia 
artist, will receive the same compensation, 
fifty dollars a foot, as was allowed to the 
late Edwin A. Abbey, for finishing his work 
in the capitol of Pennsylvania. Miss Oakley 
painted the Penn series in the mural dec- 
orations in the governor’s reception room of 
the capitol. 


—Mrs. Mary Warren and Miss Kate Shea 
hold the curious jobs of waste basket 
searchers to the government. It is the 
business of these two women to look care- 
fully over the contents of the waste baskets 
used in the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington and save from destruction any 
money or bonds that may have fallen into 
them by accident. Mrs. Warren has been 
in the Treasury Department for nearly 
forty years, Miss Shea about ten. It is 
estimated that together they have saved 
the government more than a million dol- 
lars. Mrs. Warren once found $10,000 in a 
waste basket. 
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Boys and Girls 


The Boy Who Became a Great 
Engineer 
By Frep Myron Cosy. 

One autumn day nearly a hundred years 
ago, a gentleman passing through a country 
village in the north of England, saw a boy 
trying to launch a little toy stéamer in the 
river Tyne and make it keep steady in the 
water. But .the little toy would not keep 
steady. It leaned first to one side, and then 
to the other, and the boy with infinite pa- 
tience, took it from tne water time after 
time, but could not remedy the defect. 

The stranger understood the patient strug- 
gle with difficulties, and he went to where 
the boy knelt among the long lush grass. 

“Did you make the little boat yourself?” 
he asked. 

The boy was a slender, pale-faced little 
fellow with fair hair and a sweet thoughtful 
face. He looked up with flushed cheeks as 
he answered, “Yes.” 

“Let me look at it,” said the stranger. 

The little boat dripping with water was 
placed in his hands. 

“Suppose we see where the defect lies. 
What is your name?” “Robert Stephenson,” 
answered the boy. 

“Why, you are George Stephenson’s son, 
are you not?” declared the man, gazing 
keenly at the slight boyish figure. 

“Yes,” was the brief answer. 

“T will show you, my lad, where you have 
erred in making your boat.” The visitor 
knelt in the grass by the boy’s side and 
explained clearly and briefly the cause of 
the defect. 

“Do you understand it?” he asked after a 
time; and the boy’s face brightened as he re- 


plied : 

“Yes; I have made dozens of boats,” he 
added, “and none of them were right. Now 
I shall never have another failure.” 

“You seem sure of success?” laughed his 
interrogator. 

“Yes, because I know now how to make 
them,” answered ‘the boy, “snd when I 
know how to make anything I succeed. I 
could not let it fail.” 

The spirited answer pleased the stranger. 
He looked more intently at the eager, boyish 
face. 

“What would you like to be?” inquired the 
man, who had himself conquered a few 
difficulties by his own industry. 

“T want to be an engineer—to make rail- 
ways, to build bridges. I should like to level 
mountains and fill up valleys. Father says 
the earth seems made for men to master and 
to work upon.” 

“Your father is a wise man. Some day we 
shall hear of you too, my lad. You have 
a strongly marked vocation.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” And the boy’s 
face brightened wonderfully. “I certainly do,” 
replied the man. “You have genius, and I 
think you have patience. The world will 
hear of you.” 

And with these words the stranger passed 
on, leaving the slender, fair-haired boy alone 
with his boat. But the day had changed 
for the sober-faced lad. New aspirations, 
new hopes were in his breast. 

“I wonder if his words will come true,” 
thought the boy. “Shall I ever be a great 
man. He said I had a genius and that I had 
patience. They surely must win in the end.” 

He had indeed genius and patience, but 
he did not have much else. The boy was the 
sonofa poor engineer who had to mend boots 
and shoes inthelong winter evenings so as 
to provide the means for Robert’s schooling. 
The boy was a weak, sickly child that people 


thought was “not made for long on this 
earth.” But he grew stronger as he grew 
older, though his father was always very 
much worried about him, 


George Stephenson was very ambitious for 
his boy. As he had suffered all life from a 
lack of early education he resolved that 
Robert should not. When he was twelve he 
was sent to a school in Newcastle. His 
father bought a donkey for him and on this 
the young lad rode to school and back. 
Some of the neighbors thought that the boy 
worked too hard over his books, and that the 
father was too strict. But George Stephenson 
was a wise man. He not only wished his boy 
to be a learned man, but he made him live 
much out of doors. He also let him play at 
“throwing the hammer,” which is a game 
very popular in the north of England. 

People soon discovered that young Stephen- 
son was a very clever lad. When he was but 
thirteen he made a drawing of a sun dial, 
and soon after, father and son made a real 
dial which they placed over the cottage door. 

All his spare time was spent in embodying 
in a practical shape the drawings of machines 
and instruments which he found described 
in the books he read. Among other things 
he constructed a theodolite spirit lever, on 
which he engraved the words “Robert Stephen- 
son fecit.” He invented a fastening for the 
gate and numerous improvements which, 
the folks of the village were never tired of 
talking about. 


As an example of his industry the follow- 
ing incident will show how diligent and hard- 
working he was. His father, not satisfied with 
the knowledge his boy had obtained at school, 
resolved to send Robert to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Accordingly he spent the summer and 
winter sessions there when he was seventeen 
years old. He took copious notes of all 
the lectures, which he was accustomed care- 
fully to write out, and consulted for many 
years. One evening after he had become 
famous, an engineering friend was discussing 
with him in his library, some scientific point, 
when Mr. Stephenson arose, and took down 
from the shelves a thick volume for the pur- 
pose of consulting it. On the question being 
asked, “What have you there?” he replied, 
“When I went to college I knew the difficulty 
my father had in collecting money to send me 
there. Before going I studied shorthand, and 
while at Edinburgh I took down verbatim, 
every lecture I attended. Every evening be- 
fore I went to bed I transcribed those lec- 
tures, word for word, and you see the result 
in that range of books.” 


Robert was taught all sorts of work in the 
mines and in the workshop, but he was not 
happy unless he was studying something or 
making something. His opportunity came 
when he went with his father to construct 
the first railway between Stockton and Dar- 
lington. He was then only twenty years of 
age, but he was of such help to his father that 
his name was put on the plans as engineer. 

Father and son afterwards built the 
famous engine called the Rocket, which won 
the prize for greatest speed. Before he was 
thirty, Robert was famous the world over 
for the railways and bridges he had built, 
and his skill and hard work had won him 
many honors. His queen offered him knight- 
hood, but he refused it, preferring to remain 
plain Robert Stephenson. When he died, 
however, he was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, beside the dust of kings and queens, 
and statesmen and poets—a galaxy of Eng- 
land’s great departed. It was a high place 
for him to rest at last, who was born the son 
of a poor collier. 








Penamoo’s Little Papoose 

Penamoo lived in pioneer times. His home 
was in Southern Michigan, which was then 
one vast forest. He belonged to a tribe of 
peaceful Indians; and however distressed he 
may have been when white men built their 
homes in the forest, he was always a kind, 
good neighbor. 

There were no railroads in those days, and 
the only roads were Indian trails. When 
the settlers came from the east with all 
their household belongings in wagons drawn 
by ox teams, they cut down the forest and 
began making farms on which to live the 
rest of their lives. It was fortunate for 
them that the Indians made no trouble, but 
shared their country with the white men. 

The woods were full of deer, bears and 
wild turkeys, and Penamoo was a great 
hunter. He may have shot rabbits to get 
skins to wrap his baby in, for all we know. 
This much was certain: Penamoo had a 
little papoose of whom he was proud. The 
little papoose was never left at home when 
his mother went on journeys through the. 
forest, but traveled in a basket on her back 
from morning until night. 

One time an accident happened to this dear 
little papoose. Penamoo and a company of 
his friends, with their families, were on 
their way to visit relatives. They were 
traveling on ponies. It was nearly time to 
camp for the night when they reached the 
home of Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker had been 
working on his farm and was just returning 
to his log house, carrying a water jug in 
his hand when the Indians arrived. Straight- 
way one of the ponies became frightened; 
and before anyone could prevent, the pony 
had thrown his rider to the ground. She was 
a squaw with her little papoose, and the 
little papoose was the son of Penamoo. The 
squaw mother and Penamoo were filled with 
grief and anger when they found that the 
little papoose had a broken arm. They 
blamed Mr. Baker for the accident. Mr. 
Baker was sorry enough to see a little In- 
dian baby so badly hurt, but he could not 
make the Indians understand. They said 
he scared the pony on purpose, and they 
were so angry that the children in the log 
house were alarmed. That night Mr. Baker 
was more troubled about what harm the In- 
dians might do his own family than about 
the condition of that poor little papoose. 

Penamoo and his squaw took good care of 
their baby that evening; and while Penamoo 
was giving Indian medicines to the little 
son, he kept thinking and thinking about 
Mr. Baker. At last he decided upon what 
he thought a fair plan. Soon after break- 
fast, Penamoo walked into Mr. Baker’s cab- 
in, and scared the little Baker children 
worse than ever by his terms of peace. 
“If papoose gets well,” said he, “you pay me 
three dollars. If papoose die, you give me 
one of your papooses.” 

The Indians were not the only ones ex- 
tremely thankful that Penamoo’s little son 
was soon well. Three dollars meant more in 
pioneer times than now, but Mr. Baker gladly 
paid the amount. 

“You give me one of your papooses,” be- 
came a joke among the settlers, although 
it was a joke that the Baker children never 
thoroughly enjoyed. Not one of them wished 
to be Penamoo’s papoose, not even the boy 
who could whoop the loudest and did not like 
to wash his face——The Churchman. 


Pat trotted down town to a jeweler’s to 
buy a ring for his wife to be. After waiting 
until he could Sbtain the ear of the clerk, 
Pat whispered, hoarsely, “Give me the best 
wedding ring you have in the shop.” “Eight- 
een karats?” queried the clerk. “No,” 
snapped Pat, drawing back in an offended 
manner. “Atin’ onions, if it’s any of your 
business.”—Electrical Review. 
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Rinard Church had the assistance of R. 
Leland Brown in a revival meeting with 
three additions. 


C. W. Freeman has resigned at West Frank- 
fort, the resignation to become effective with- 
in a short time. 


Evangelists Hill and Knowles are conduct- 
ing a revival meeting with the East Side 
Church, Decatur. 


Evangelist H. A. Stone of Oklahoma, held 
a brief meeting at Cairo, Second Church, with 
one addition by baptism resulting. 


More than six hundred additions are re- 
ported from the union revival meeting at 
Pontiac, conducted by the Scoville Evange- 
listic Company. 


Amos A. Burr, who has been pastor at 
Moweaqua, has accepted a call to an Iowa 
church, and has already removed to that 
state. 


Paris Church, of which W. W. Sniff is 
pastor, will have the services of Evangelist 
William J. Lockhart in a revival meeting 
during January. 


The revival meeting at Columbus, conducted 
by F. A. Sword and his singer, Mr. Kay, had 
resulted in twenty-three additions, after only 
ten days of services. 


C. M. Smithson has entered on the second 
year of his pastorate at Streator. Four addi- 
tions were reported from this church by con- 
fession, Sunday, December 17. 


A short meeting at Stockwell, held by 
Evangelist J. W. Sweet, pastor of Mackinaw 
Church, added nineteen to the congregation, 
eighteen being on profession of faith. 


The congregation at Edgewood is without 
a pastor since the pastoral relation was 
severed by J. E. Story. The church is seek- 
ing a new minister. 


It is learned that H. H. Peters, financial 
secretary of Eureka College, has consented to 
become pastor for one half time of Laomi 
Church, his labor there to begin immediately. 


N. E. Cory, of Iowa, held a three weeks’ 
meeting with the church at Fowler, which 
proved of real spiritual value to the congrega- 
tion and resulted in one addition by baptism. 
The pastor is 8. F. Boyd. 


A Brotherhood, numbering about one hun- 
dred charter mémbers was organized at 
Mattoon by F. B. Thomas, the pastor. The 
pastor had the assistance of J. K. Shellen- 
berger, secretary of the Brotherhood. 


J. D. Williams closed a revival meeting at 
Ripley with twenty-six additions and new 
life infused into the congregation. Mr. Wil- 
liams will continue for a time to preach for 
the churen. 


Against the protest of the congregation 
and after a vote requesting the reconsidera- 





tion of his resignation, T. A. Lindenmeyer 
has decided not to remain with the church at 
Salem after the first of next March. He will 
either engage in evangelistic work or accept 
another pastorate. 


J. E. Story has become pastor for half 
time of the church at Beecher City. Mr. 
Story has held two successful revival meet- 
ings for this congregation, and the church 
will accept his leadership with extra enthusi- 
asm. ' 


F. A. Galiger, who was mentioned recently 
as pastor of the church at Oreana, where the 
re-dedicatory service was held, has concluded 
his pastorate with this church and is ready 
to labor for some church accessible from 
Eureka College. 


The Men’s Class of the Sunday-school of 
Heyworth, held a banquet recently, and was 
addressed by S. H. Zendt and J. L. Scofield 
of Bloomington. The class purposes making 
this an annual event. The pastor is C. J. 
Robertson. 


Lovington Church recently ordained to the 
ministry, Paul E. Million. Mr. Million is 
pursuing his college course at Eureka, from 
which point he has been preaching, and is 
ready for employment by churches not too 
distant, and not capable of having a resident 
pastor. 


The new church at Kilbourne will be dedi- 
cated the first Sunday in January. State 
Secretary J. Fred Jones, of Stanford, will be 
present as master of ceremonies. Immediately 
following the dedication, R. B. Doan of Arm- 
ington will lead the church in a revival meet- 
ing, 

Atwood Church is pastorless since the resig- 
nation of J. H. Smart, which took effect the 
middle of December. Mr. Smart has not yet 
accepted another church. He is a man of ex- 
perience and a strong preacher, and should 
be employed at once by some congregation 
within reach of Decatur, where he now makes 
his residence. 


Major Griffith is entering the second year 
of his pastorate at Allenville. During the 
last year there were about fifty additions to 
the church, with a very largely augmented 
attendance at Sunday-school, and all depart- 
ments of the church flourishing. Mr. 
Griffith may be secured to preach for another 
church for one half time. 


The Summer meeting, conducted by J. E. 
Stout, was concluded with a total of ninety- 
five persons co-operating to form the reorgan- 
ized congregation. Of this number, eighteen 
were new additions, five of whom were by con- 
fession. The church has employed J. A. Bat- 
tenfield, to give them one half his time. 


The Summum pastor, G. W. Burnett, who 
was to have concluded his pastorate at this 
place, at the urgent solicitation of the con- 
gregation, re-considered his resignation and 
will continue to serve as minister. At the 
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regular services, during one week, there were 
eleven additions, the majority of them being 
on profession of faith. 


Through error the Illinois yearbook, re- 
cently mailed, indicates that A. Immanuel 
Zeller of Petersburg is in secular business 
but preaching occasionally. He is the full 
time preacher of his church and it should 
have so appeared in the yearbook. While 
the error is purely accidental it is greatly 
regretted by Secretaries Jones and Deweese 
who ask that the correction be given pub- 
licity through The Christian Century. 


Secretary W. D. Deweese, of the Illinois 
Missionary Society is also pastor at Hud- 
son near Bloomington. He reports an ex- 
cellent evangelistic meeting held in his 
church recently by Miss Myrtle B. Park. 
“There were some doubts in the minds of 
a few of the members whether a woman 
could or ought to preach, but that feeling 
soon disappeared, and they were her ardent 
admirers.” There were nineteen additions 
to the church. -~-iss Park has just accepted 
a call to remain a fourth year with the 
church at Carlock. There is some talk of 
a new church building at that place. 





Secretary’s Letter. 





R. O. Rogers is the new man at Carterville, 
and we predict some good work will be done 
there. He sends a good offering for Lllinois 
missions and says: “Brethren, I have come 
into this great state to be of real service to 
the cause of Christ and the servants of our 
missionary enterprises, so you may depend 
upon me and command me.” 

There is a vast difference in men in this 
respect. Some slip into the state and seem to 
want to hide; they do not write us and when 
we do find them they will not enroll with our 
office. Others write us as soon as they get 
settled, or before; they send in their enroll- 
ment blank properly filled out, and desire to 
be closely identified with the state office. 

Whenever a preacher decides to locate in 
another state he should at once notify his 
state secretary when he expects to move and 
where he is going, and as quick as he knows 
where he will locate he should notify the 
secretary of that state, and when he gets 
settled write him again. Don’t play hide-and- 
svek with the state secretaries. It looks like 
there may be something wrong with the man 
who does that. 

The work at Greenview 
hands of R. L. Cartwright. 
ning for a meeting soon. 

Sheeler Campbell of Girard held a meeting 
in Greenfield, 0., with twenty-seven additions. 

The congregation at Ancona recently gave 
Guy L. Zerby a unanimous call to remain 
with them another year. 

J. I. O’Neal of Oblong held a ten days’ 
meeting at Lancaster with nineteen additions 
They were in a weak condition and this meet- 
ing is a great help to them. This is Bro 
O’Neal’s missionary meeting for this year. 
He has been re-employed at Oblong. 

The following state offerings have been re- 
ceived since last report: Atwater, $10.00; 
Sweetwater, 5.00; Janesville, 1.70; Concord, 
16.85; Payson, 4.25; Moline, 12.40; Rutland, 
14.30; Tullula, 21.50; Macomb, 21.00: Me- 
tropolis, 17.00; New Hartford, 21.16; Litch- 
field, 5444; Newton, 15.05; Minonk; 6.50; 
Hallsville, (additional offering) 1.00; Car- 
linville, 7.25; Preston Coleson and wife, per- 
sonal gift, 5.00; Washburn, 24.20; Beecher 
City, 9.51; Centralia, 15.41; Unknown, .10; 
Seven Mile, Carmi, 5.00; Oreana, 2.90; Wash- 
ington, 3.00; Summum, 4.13; Hermon, 8.00; 
Mulkeytown, 3.45; Mt. Carmel, 20.25; Mt. 
Zien, Eureka, 12.75; Waverly, 15.65; Paxton, 
15 00; Smyser, Gays, 7.76; Buffalo, 13.50; La 


prospers in the 
They are plan- 
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Harpe, 50.00; Carterville, 27.50; Cooksville, 
8.65; Wm. M. Coffey, for student work, 2.00; 
West Salem, 3.90; Union Prairie, Arthur, 
125; Latham, 12.40; Arrowsmith, 2.25; Le- 
roy, additional, 2.25; Barney’s Prairie, Mt. 
Carmel, 3.16; Herrin, 22.12; Eureka, (addi- 
tional) 2.55; Mt. Vernon, 6.00; Ruth Patter- 
eon, personal gift, 1.00; Heyworth, 18.00; Wil- 
liamsville, 13.40. 

At the last meeting of the state board, a 
Front Rank Standard for churches was 
adopted for Illinois, and the literature will 
be mailed out form our office in a short time 
to all the preachers and church clerks. The 
points required for a Front Rank Church are 
as follows: 

. A Sunday-school. 
A Christian Endeavor Society. 

3. Weekly Observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

4. The Sunday morning audiences averag- 
ing fifty per cent of the church membership. 

5. Contributing members equal to sixty per 
cent of the Church membership. 

6. Monthly meetings of the church officers. 

7. Annual revision of the church roll. 

8. Annual evangelistic meeting held at 
home or elsewhere. 

9. Annual statistical report of the State 
Board. 

10. Annual offerings to State Missions, For- 
eign missions, American missions, and Church 


oe 


Extension. 

We hope the churches and ministers will 
take hold of this forward move with real 
interest and push it along. If your church 
can now measure up to the standard in every 
point, drop us a card to that effect, or tell us 
what points you have attained and try to 
attain the others as soon as possible. 

The Front Rank plan has been a great 
uplift to the Sunday-school work and it can 
be applied with equal helpfulness to the 
church. We will publish the list of Front Rank 
Churches in this column from time to time. 
Kansas has had this plan working for two 
or three years with splendid results and other 
states are adopting a standard and Illinois 
will not be left in the rear of the procession. 
Keport to our office. 

There is a very great need that our churches 
in Illinois make their state offerings as 
large as possible and as soon as convenient. 
A large number have not reported yet and 
many offerings are much smaller than in 
former years. Weak churches are pleading 
for a little help, but we canont grant it, enly 
as the churches make us able. 

W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
Bloomington. 


A Christian Gentleman 


He is above a mean thing. He cannot 
stoop to fraud. He invades no secret in the 
keeping of another. He betrays no sercet 
confided to his keeping. He never struts in 
borrowed plumage. He never takes selfish 
advantage of mistakes. He uses no ignoble 
weapons in controversy. He never stabs in 
the dark. He is not one thing to a man’s 
face and another behind his back. If by acci- 
dent he comes in possession of his neighbor’s 
counsels, he passes upon them an act of in- 
stant oblivion. He bears sealed packages 
without tampering with the wax. Papers not 
meant for his eye are sacred to him. He in- 
vades no privacy of others, however the 
sentry sleeps. Bolts and bars, locks and keys, 
hedges and pickets, bonds and _ securities, 
notice to trespassers are none of them for 
him. He may be trusted alone, out of sight, 
near the thinnest partition—anywhere. He 
buys no offices, he sells none, he intrigues 
for none. He would rather fail of his rights 
than win them through dishonor. He will 
eat honest bread. He tramples on no sensi- 
tive feeling. He insults no man. If he have 
rebuke for another, he is straightforward, 
open, manly; he cannot descend to scurrility. 
In short, whatever he judges honorable he 
practices toward every man.—dSelected. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


The report of the Department of Sanita- 
tion of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
shows the almost incredible result of trained, 
scientific effort to control disease during the 
month of October. There were 37,496 col- 
ored and 12,316 white employees at work on 
the canal and railroad. Thirty-three col- 
ored employees died of disease and six from 
violence, a total of thirty-nine deaths, or an 
average annual rate per thousand of 12.48. 
This is the death-rate for October for nearly 
thirty-eight thousand negro laborers, work- 
ing in what was, a few years ago, the pest- 
hole of the tropics. The death-rate for the 
United States for 1910, for all classes and 
climates, was 16.1, nearly four deaths per 
thousand higher than the death-rate for the 

rest class of laborers in the Canal zone. 

mong the white employees, numbering 
12,316, five died from disease and two from 
violence, a total annual death-rate of 6.82 
per thousand. Returns from the 1910 fed- 
eral census show that the American city 
having the lowest death rate in 1910 was 
West Orange, New Jersey, where the death- 
rate was 8.5, while the highest death- 
rate, that of Charleston, South Carolina, 
was 29.7, or over four times the rate 
among white employees on the Isthmus. The 
Journal of the Medical Association, com- 
menting on these facts, says: “And yet the 
League for Medical Freedom, headed by Sen- 
ator Works, who is a Christian Scientist, 
demands that the president revoke his order 
limiting the right to treat disease on the 
Isthmus to properly educated persons, and 
that the wonderful results secured by the 
toil and sacrifice of devoted, clear-headed 
scientific men be surrendered at the behest 
of deluded and uninformed religious enthus- 
iasts.” 





Women are not working as long as they 
used to, thanks to the legislators of some 
of the states. South Carolina has passed a 
law limiting them to sixty hours per week 
in mercantile houses and the textile mills, of 
which there are so many in the state. In 
Ohio and Massachusetts a fifty-four hour 
bill has been enacted. The Ohio bill applies 
to everything excepting hotels and mercan- 
tile establishments. Utah and Missouri have 
also passed nine-hour laws. The ten-hour 
law which the legislature of Illinois enacted 
in 1909, is enlarged so as to include practt- 
cally every kind of establishment where 
women are employed. Wisconsin has estab- 
lished a fifty-five hour week, excepting night 
work, which is less. Minnesota has strength- 
ened its ten-hour law by extending the pen- 
alty for violation so as to include manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments. 
The states of Washington and California 
have passed eight-hour day laws for women. 
The law of Washington applies to the usual 
mercantile and mechanical establishments, 
restaurants, hotels and laundries, but the 
California act applies also to telegraph, 
telephone, express and transportation offices. 





The pension idea is growing steadily with 
some of the great business concerns of the 
country. Stockholders of the American 
Sugar-Refining Company will be called upon 
at the next annual meeting to approve a 
plan to provide pensions to the company’s 
7,500 officers and employes. Details of the 
plan include provisions for retiring em- 
ployes over sixty-five years of age or after 
thirty years of service. An appropriation 
of $300,000 is suggested as the nucleus of 
the pension fund. No pension under the pro- 
posed plan will be less than $20 a month and 
none will exceed $5,000 a year. The age 


limit for women is set at sixty and the term 
of service at twenty-five years. The amount 
of the pension will be “a sum annually 
equivalent to 1 per cent of the average an- 
nual wage or salary during the ten years 
preceding retirement multiplied by the years 
of service.” All officers and employes of the 
company or any corporation owned or con- 
trolled by the company, the announcement 
states would be eligible for the pension 
benefits. To employees discharged after fif- 
teen years’ service pension may be granted 
if the committee deems fit. The only exac- 
tion of the beneficiaries embraced in the 
plan is that they do not engage in any work 
which, in the judgment of the committee, 
is in conflict with the company’s interests. 





Russia did a good deal of trading with the 
United States in the year which closed June 
30, 1911. The total trade between the two 
countries in that year was $36,907,511. Ex- 
ports from this country to Russia amounted 
to $24,704,049, and our imports from Russia 
were yalued at $12,203,462. Of our exports 
to Russian territozy $23,524,267 worth went 
to Russia in Europe and $1,179,782 to Rus- 
sia in Asia. Of our imports from Russia 
$11,004,164 came from Russia in Europe and 
$1,199,298 from Russia in Asia. The Jews, 
who are entirely a commercial people, re- 
ceived no doubt, a large benefit from so 
much business. 





Illinois had less land in farms in 1910 
than it had when the previous census was 
taken in 1900, according to a bulletin tw- 
sued by the census bureau. Farm property, 
including lands, buildings, implements and 
machinery and live stock, increased $2,000,- 
000,000 in value, $1,576,000,000 being in the 
value of land, $180,000,000 in the value of 
buildings and $143,793,000 in the value of 
farm equipment. The number of farms in 
the state in 1910 was 251,872, having a total 
of 32,522,937 acres. The total wealth in 
the form of farm property is over $3,900,- 
000,000. The decrease in the number of 
farms is due entirely to a decrease of 12,960 
in the number of farms operated by owners 
and managers. There was an increase of 
681 in the number operated by tenants. 





England is sending a better class of her 
citizens to settle on the great prairies and 
labor in the mines and lumber camps of 
the Canadian country than she used to do 
They have the same chance to succeed now 
that “Lorimer” did when he struck the 
Northwest some twenty years ago. The 
bare facts are indicated by the very small 
percentage of rejections and deportations, 
which do not exceed one-half of 1 per cent. 

The Dominion Government has an emi- 
gration department in London and it is 
doing a rushing business. A report for 
the ten months ended October 31 shows that 
the number of emigrants who went to Can- 
ada from the United Kingdom was 139,377, 
an increase of 21,300 over the total for the 
corresponding ten months of ]910. 

Until last year more Britishers went to 
the United States than to Canada. This 
was not satisfactory to the British Gov- 
ernment nor to the Dominion authorities, 
and efforts were begun which have been 
successful in diverting the tide of immi- 
gration from the United States to its 
northern neighbor. Up to Nov. 1 this year 
for which figures were available nearly three 
people went to Canada from the British 
Isles where one went to the United States. 
And there is no sign of a change in the tide. 
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Church Life 


B. W. Hampton, pastor at Sheldon, Ia., has 
resigned to take up work at Panora, Ia. 




















M. C. Hughes has resigned the work at 
Jeffersonville, Ky., and begins at Roswell, 
N. M., the first of the year. 


Wm. Baier is in a meeting with his home 
church at Ridgeway, Mo. C. E. MeVey is 
singing. 

D. W. Madden recently had a meeting 
with his home church at Yellow Grass, 
Canada. There were seven baptisms. 


G. F. Bradford, pastor of the Church at 
Waxahachie, Texas, has received a call to 
the pastorate at Sherman, Texas. 


The Brotherhood of the South Joplin, Mo. 
church recently organized a brotherhood in 
the Roosevelt St. Church of that city. 


B. L. Wray has resigned at Budd Park 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., and will work as 
evangelist under the American Society. 


The Christian Century acknowledges with 
thanks, cards bearing the compliments of the 
season from B. S. Ferrall, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Thad. 8. Tinsley, Louisville, Ky. 


The Warren, Ohio, church, F. N. Calvin, 
minister, held two “decision night” services 
during the week before Christmas with eight 
additions to the church as a result. 


An evangelistic meeting will begin ait 
Tipton, Indiana, the first Sunday in January, 
under the leadership of Snively and Marks. 
G. I. Hoover is minister at Tipton.. 


There were five baptism at a recent Prayer- 
meeting service of the Grand Ave. Church of 
Minneapolis, Minn., where H. G. Connelly 
ministers. 


J. Windbingler, Aberdeen, S. D., is open 
to call as a pastor. He is a good man and 
Mrs. Windbingler is a great help to him in 
his work. 


James Small with Percy Kendall assisting, 
is in a good meeting at Tampa, Fla. E. W. 
Elilot is the pastor. There were twenty 
additions to the church during the first week. 


Chas. Blanchard of Des Moines, Ia., is 
open to calls for meetings. He recently held 
a meeting at Kent, Ia., with thirty-three 
additions, including twenty-seven baptisms. 


De Loss Smith will sing for J. Boyd Jones, 
Anderson, Ind., beginning Jan. 14, and from 
there go to Salemville, Ohio, with J. Hunt 
Beard. Mr. Smith has an open date for 
March and may be addressed at 3 West 102 
St., New York. 


C. C. Griggs has become associate minister 
of the church at Angola, Ind., where C. W. 
McCord ministers. At the Christmas service 
of the church there was a large attendance 
with six additions including one young man 
who is planning to enter the ministry. 


The Sunday-school of the First Church at 
Richmond, Ky., was among those that had a 
“giving” instead of “receiving” Christmas. 
The children cooperated with the < )lder 
members in distributing food and clothing 
to the needy. Over sixty baskets were sent 
out. It was the most enjoyable occasion the 
school has had in many a day. 


B. F. Cato begins his work with the First 
Church of Bowling Green, Ky., Jen. 1. Mr. 
Cato has been at Lawrenceville, Ia., for the 
past sixteen months, where the work has 
greatly prospered. A $4,000 debt has been 
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wiped out, the congregation has been made a 
living link in the Foreign Society and a pipe- 
organ fund raised. 


The Central Church, Des Moines, Ia., had 
a vesper service in the afternoon of Dec. 24, 
to allow families to be at home for Christmas 
eve. A cantata was rendered and a musical 
program given. The Sunday-school distributed 
forty baskets containing food, dolls and 
books. 


D. E. Olson is trying to raise $16,500 to pay 
to the Baptists for their $100,000 plant in 
the heart of the Scandinavian district of 
Minneapolis. The auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 1,500. He may be addressed at 
2617 W. 57th St., Seattle, Wash. Mr. Olson 
is associated with C. J. Osterhuis. 


A. W. Kokendoffer and Miss Laura Gentry 
were married in Sedalia, Mo., on Christmas 
day. The ceremony was performed by 
Richard W. Gentry, the brother of the bride. 
Mr. Kokendoffer has been pastor at Sedalia 
for three years. The Christian Century 
wishes the couple a long, happy, useful mar- 
ried life. 


H. O. Breeden recently dedicated the buiid- 
ing of the First Christian church of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Money enough was raised to pay 
off the debt of $7,000 and to assure the im- 
mediate purchase of a $3,000 organ. Min- 
isters of seven denominations spoke in the 
afternoon, congratulating the pastor, J. J. 
Evans, and the church on the completion of 
their plans. Frank C. Huston led the music. 


R. Stuart, of Rochester, N. Y., writes that 
the rally of the F. C. M. S. team with 
Secretary Allen, Dr. Jaggard of Bolengi, and 
Mr. Shaw of China, as the speakers, was 
highly successful in point of attendance and 
interest. The parties from national societies 
often skip Rochester, but this exception was 
much appreciated by the church and will re- 
sult in a greatly increased offering for the 
work and greater loyalty to the work of 
God that is being done by this agency. 


W. Remfry Hunt writes: China in the 
throes of a great revolution is a terrible 
business. Cities are sacked, brigandage rife, 
and the loss of life very great. Our mission- 
aries will be wise and do their best. Chu Chow 
is on the direct line of strategic places 
for both parties. The situation is very grave. 
Our men are doing Red Cross work. All 
schools closed nad general anarchy prevails, 
we need your prayers now. Help the society 
now as rents are very high in Shanghai. 


Chas. S. Early, of Hill City, Kan., would 
like to hold meetings in the North or East 
in the spring. He reports that the home 
church has prospered during his absence of 
several months and that the meeting now 
in progress is already doing well. There 
have been twenty-nine responses. Mr. Early 
will hold a meeting in Plainville, Kan., in 
January. This is the seventh meeting that 
has been held at Hill City under Mr. Early’s 
ministry. 


B. W. Rice, who was ordained seven years 
ago in a Disciple Church, has been holding 
union meetings in Idaho. He recently had a 
meeting at Caldwell with a Methodist church 
during which twenty-nine were immersed. 
Mr. Rice will remain with them for a time 
when he will hold a meeting for the Congre- 
gationalists in Boise. Another meeting is 
projected in the country with the object of 
consolidating all the Christians of the com- 
munity under a comon name and faith. Mr. 
Rice has proposed that the communion table 
be spread every Sunday, that all who will 
may observe the ordinance. 


W. J. Lhamon of Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., who recently delivered the Bondurant 
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Lectures at the University of Illinois, writes 
most encouragingly of the religious conditions 
in that institution. John R. Mott’s recent 
visit to the University resulted in the com- 
mittment of some 300 students to the Chris- 
tian life. He believes that universities are 
not hostile to religion though dogmatism, 
traditionalism, and obscurantism meet with 
scant respect. The lectures of Mr. Lhamon 
were most favorably received. 


John H. Booth has recently made a tour 
through the Southeast with a view to observe 
the conditions and report to the board of 
Church Extension. He was greatly surprised 
at the promising outlook and predicts tay 
a mighty empire is to be built up in that 
territory. The Church Extension Board has 
loaned $150,040 in that section, thus assist- 
ing in the erection of 113 churches. Addition- 
al loans of $46,650 were recently granted to 
twenty-eight churches in this territory, but 
the money is not yet in hand. As soon as 
it has been contributed by the churches, it 
will be sent to the applicants. Other national 
agencies are assisting in developing the work 
there. 


J. E. Davis of Beatrice, Neb., has accepted 
a call to the Central Christian Church of 
Spokane, Wash., and will begin work with 
them in March. The Central Church is the 
strongest of the seven Christian churches in 
Spokane, and one of the three largest in the 
city. Mr. Davis will go from a very success- 
ful work in Beatrice. Six years ago the 
church numbered 400 members, while at 
present there are 1,500. The most remarkable 
part of the work of the church, however, is 
its missionary activity which includes some 
work done by the church on every continent 
of the globe. Their missionary offerings are 
in excess of their total budget for local ex- 
penses, including all items. The official board 
accepted his resignation with regret and 
adopted resolutions of the strongest char- 
acter commending the work done. 


Sunday, Dec. 17, was a great day for the 
cause in Fort Smith, Ark. The Echols Me- 
morial Church was dedicated in the morning 
and in the evening the new $4,000 pipe-organ 
at the First Church was heard for the first 
time. William J. Echols was for forty years 
the strong supporter of E. T. Edmonds in 
building up the cause in this city and was 
identified with every good enterprise of the 
community. A year ago his widow asked the 
privilege of building a chapel in his memory. 
Lots were purchased in the growing eastern 
section, a handsome chapel, which seats about 
four hundred, was built and furnished. The 
total cost, some $10,000 was paid by Mrs. 
Echols and her children. A. S. Chisholm of 
this city was the architect. Howard Peters, 
a C. W. B. M. misionary, and the “Living 
Link” of the First Church, is serving as 
pastor, and has already gathered a congrega- 
tion of fifty to inaugurate the work. Mr. 
Peters’ past record gives hope of a self- 
sustaining church in a few years. Money for 
the organ was raised by the Whatsoever 
Circle of the First Church and partly by a 
gift from Andrew Carnegie. Edward B. Bagby 
dedicated the Echols Memorial Church. 


Hammett Place church of St. Louis, held 
its annual meeting in the church on the eve- 
ning of December 7. The meeting was char- 
acterized by enthusiasm because of the healthy 
condition of all departmets of the church’s 
work as revealed by the annual report... Ham- 
mett Place church is not strong numerically 
or financially. Many of the older children of 
the Christian Orphans’ Home are numbered 
among its members. The amount of money 
raised for the year was $2,710.44, of this 
amount $567.53 was contributed for missions 
and benevolences. The Bible-school is full 
of life and vigor, numbering in the neighbor- 
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hood of 300, crowding the house to the limit 
so that when the weather permits classes are 
held out of doors. The Auxiliary of the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions has 
been on the Honor Roll for years. It raised 
$179.15 in the year. Total number of additions 
for the year was fifty-three. Present member- 
ship is 284. This marks the closing of the 
fifth year in this pastorate for C. C. Gar- 
rigues. Each year has been an improvement 
over its predecessor. In this year there have 
heen 255 additions and an offering of $2620.47 
for missions and benevolences. The church 
and consecrated minister are both deserving 
of credit and of a better equipment for the 
important work under their care. 


Philip F. King has accepted a call to the 
church at Austin, Texas. 


edifice at Cleghorn, 


Jan. 14, 


The new Christian 
Ia., will be dedicated 


Roy Youtz, pastor at Palmyra, Mo., has 
resigned to accept a call to Canton, Mo. 


R. E. Callitan of Richmond, Mo., has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the Chris- 


tian church at Thorntown. 


Russell E. Briney has accepted a call to 
the Forest Avenue Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Main Street 
resigned to 


G. F. Bradford, pastor 
church, Waxahachie, Tex., 
accept the pastorate of Central Church, Sher- 


has 


man, Texas. 


The flames from the stove that had been 
placed to heat the building for the Christ- 
mas program set fire to the church at Altus, 


Arkansas. The building was consumed. 


L. T. Flanders, of Wellington, Kan., has 
begun his leadership of First church, Billings, 
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Mont. He was pastor at Wellington over 
five years. 


Harvey B. Smith of Edenside Church, 
Louisville, Ky., goes to Glasgow, Ky., and 
Minor Ross, formerly at Pulaski, Va., takes 
the pulpit at Edenside Church. 


Ground has been broken for a $55,000 
building on Third Avenue in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., to make a new home for the congre- 
gation where Walter M. White is pastor. 


A novel bequest is that in the will of the 
late James Leedy of St. Joseph, Mo., who 
left $500 a year as a perpetual legacy to 
be used in holding revival meetings in St. 
Joseph, 


The church at Havelock, Nebr., raised 
$1,400 on Sunday, Dec. 24 to pay off their 
church extension debt. This leaves $1,100 
yet to pay and when this is cleared the con- 
gregation will have its $10,000 church paid 
for. 


Samuel Troth, a member of First Church, 
Philadelphia, passed to his reward Thurs- 
day,. Dec. 6. He had been a faithful and de- 
voted teacher in the Sunday-school, one of 
the elders of the church and president of its 
official board. 


A unique young people‘s service was held 
in Independence Boulevard church, Kansas 
City, on Christmas eve. The three branches 
of the C. E. Society united and the cooper- 
ation of the Juniors was secured by having 
one of them light a candle every time a 
senior arose to speak. Thus the room was 
gradually lighted up. 


The first of the year is always the time 


when many changes of preachers are made. 


Among others we note the following: J. 
C. Harris goes from Panora to Storm Lake, 
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Ia., Wm. H. Knox leaves Storm Lake for 
Highland Park, Des Moines, Ed. Keiter 
moves from Higbee to Hannibal, Mo., and 
A. K. Williams has resigned from the work 
at Joplin, Mo., to acept a call to the Third 
Street Church of Little Rock, Ark. 


J. O. Shelburne has been granted permis- 
sion by the board of officers of the Central 
Christian Church, Dallas, Tex., to conduct 
a campaign among the students of the 
University of Texas at Austin, during the 
last week in January. The campaign is a 
part of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, and is directed locally by the four 
university churches, the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and Episcopal, all of whom 
united in the call to Mr. Shelburne. 


James M. Philputt, formerly pastor at 
Union Avenue Church, St. Louis, who with 
Mrs. Philputt, has spent nearly two years” 
in Europe and the Orient, returned to the 
homeland last week, landing in New York, 
as he says, “safe and sound.” Thjs last 
adjective we have no doubt applies to his 
theology as well as to his health. His 
coming at this time is partly in response 
to a call received at Geneva, asking him 
to supply for First Church, New York City, 
and to aid in consummating the consolida- 
tion of this congregation and Lenox Ave- 
nue Church. Dr. Philputt was for nearly 
fifteen years pastor of the latter church, 
having been the leading spirit in its found- 
ing. He will, no doubt, bring his good 
offices to bear to conserve all the interests 
of the Disciples in New York. 

I find earth not gray, but rosy; 

Heaven not grim, but fair of hue; 

Do I stop? I pluck a posy. 

Do I stand and stare? AIl’s blue. 
—Robert Browning. 





Ten Big 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


other series. 


Auk wn 


than any other series. 


ON 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 


Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational reputation. 
They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 


nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRO DUCING 
THESE LESSONS. THE WINTER OF 1912 SURPASSES ALL RECORDS 
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Need of Social Awakening 


It is impossible to state too strongly the 
need of a great awakening to the social mis- 
sion and the social duty of the church. It 
is time for all of us who call ourselves 
Christians to come right out into the open 
as to the need for reform in our social] and 
industrial institutions. But in order that we 
may be strong for and equal to this work we 
must not forget that the very power of the 
church today to do her social work in this 
world lies in the fact that she stands for 
much more than that. It is the mission of 
the church first of all to speak to men of 
God, to bring them into relation with Him. 
And then the church must stand for human 
service, for everything that brings God down 
from heaven into the lives and affairs of men. 
That is the very meaning of the religion of 
the Incarnation, God coming down into the 
lives of men to identify himself with them 


wholly. Inevitably the church must always 
give its strength for better government, 
for honest business methods, for better liv- 


ing conditions for the poor, for the fight to 
stamp out tuberculosis, for more play- 
grounds and parks for the children in our 
cities; for all that helps toward the doing of 
our task here on earth, even as it is done in 
heaven. But in order that she may use her 
true power on men’s lives, it must be her 
first business to bring men to their knees 
again before God, to help them to realize His 
personal relation with them, that -..ey shall 
understand fully the privilege and the duty 
and the joy of worship—Rev. Dr. W. T. 
Vanning. 


—Mrs. Susie Peek of Eufaula, Okla., 


claims the distinction of being the youngest 


fifty grandchildren,” in 
the United States. Mrs. Peek was seventy- 
one years of age, September 30. She had 
five children and she has fifty grandchildren 
and ten great-grandchildren. 


“grandmother of 
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MONINGER MEMORIAL DAY 


Special attention is called to the follow- 
ing splendid responses relating to the Mon- 
inger Memorial enterprise. It is hoped that 
every Sunday-school will have fellowship in 
the raising of the $25,000 in honor of this 
brilliant leader so recently taken from us. 
January 28 is the day announced for the 
taking of the offering. Supplies may be had 
for the asking. Every dollar given will go 
permanently into the fund. Inquiries and 
offerings should be sent, plainly marked to 

Rost. M. HopKINs, 
American Bible School Superintendent. 
Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE ENDOWMENT A WITNESS. 

Herbert Moninger rendered a unique and 
marvelous service to his church and left the 
Sunday-sechool world greatly indebted to 
him, His memory will be lovingiy cherished 
by those whose fortune it was to know him. 

Nothing could be a more fitting memorial 
to him and to his work than the proposed 
endowment of a chair of Bible School Ped- 
agogy. By faith Herbert Moninger offered 
unto God a most excellent sacrifice, the en- 
dowment’ will be a witness, God testifying 
of his gifts, and by it be being dead will con- 
tinue to speak. E. K. WARREN. 

Three Oaks, Mich. 


A HAPPY AND PRACTICAL IDEA. 

It was both a happy and practical idea 
that suggested the endowing of a Chair of 
Bible School Pedagogy in Bethany College 
memorial to Herbert Moninger, who 
however will be remembered without such 
a memorial, for few men among us in re- 
cent years have rendered such valuable ser- 


as a 


vice. 
To endow a chair to the memory of one 


to whom the Bible School was an abiding 
passion and who stood as a leader in this 
great work among the Disciples of Christ 
and other communions as well, is eminently 
fitting, and for this to be at Bethany Col- 
lege too, his Alma Mater. But the chief 
force of such a suggestion is the value of 
such a chair. PETER AINSLIE. 
Baltimore, Md. 


COLLEGES ACCEPTING RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

There are two reasons why such a Mer- 
orial should be erected: 

First, because of the worthiness of the 
work itself. In the coming days every 
Christian College I believe will have a Bi- 
ble School Chair. The Bible has practically 
been taken fren our public schools and the 
only institution which now stands for its 
teaching is the Bible School. A Bible School, 
of course, is not the reservoir of Bible study 
but rather the dynamo. If the Bible School 
was discontinued, religious education would 
be almost, if not altogether, paralyzed. 

Second, because of the worthiness of Her- 
bert’ Moninger and the great contribution he 
made towards the Bible School work. His 
life was cut short and his ministry was very 


brief. During this brief ministry, however, 
he made I believe the largest contribution 
that any man has ever made in the same 


length of time to the Bible School work. 

His influence has been felt in every part of 

North America and by every Protestant de- 

nomination. W. C. Pearce. 

Chicago, Il. 

LET US CATCH MONINGER’S ENTHU- 
SIASM., 


“The great work that Herbert Moninger 








Professor George A. Coe says: 


right point.” 


It¢is glowing with religious earnestness. 
hearts and souls of living people. 


spiritual warmth. 


The Divinity of Christ 


is the new work on religion ty EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES which bids 
fair to be even more generally discussed than the same author’s “Psychology 
of Religious Experience.” 


It is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths center- 
ing in our evangelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but not technical. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting 
of the old-time dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empiricai, 
human and meaningful thought of our own day. 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single 
chapter entitled, “Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, con- 
servative or liberal, a new point of view. 


“These sermons display a remarkable union of intellectual boldness and 
I know of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the positive religious values that can be reached by a rigorous ap- 
plication to Christian dogmas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s position at all points must 
agree that such a book helps tn clear the air, and to focus attention at the 


Send for this Book Today and be Ready to Follow the Discussion of It 


It is a living word spoken to the 
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did was certainly worthy of the proposed 
monument in his memory. And how beauti- 
ful a monument is proposed! One that will 
materially help in securing competent su- 
perintendents for our Bible Schools; and will 
hasten that day when a majority of the 
teachers will know the lesson and be qual- 
ified to teach it. If a few of us catch the 
spirit of Moninger’s enthusiasm and resource- 
fulness we shall soon have a Chair of Bi- 
ble School Pedagogy at Bethany.” 
Detroit, Mich. J. T. McGarvey. 


MAKE IT FOUR TIMES AS LARGE! 

“T need not say I am in favor of the prop- 
osition to endow a Chair of Bible School 
Pedagogy at Bethany College. I think it is 
imperative that every one of our Colleges 
supports religious education. 

By all means endow the Moninger Chair 
—make the endowment four times as large 
as is proposed if. possible. The churches 
have a right to expect that their preachers 
shall be trained Bible School men and the 
College that refuses to grant this training 
is unworthy the support of our people. The 
churches should richly endow any institu- 
tions willing to undertake this work. I want 
to see the Moninger Chair succeed—it would 
be a sad commentary on our brotherhood 
if the enterprise should fail.” 

WaLtTer S. ATHEARN, 

Des Moines, Iowa. Drake University. 


THREE REASONS FOR IT. 

“For three great reasons the endowment 
of a Chair of Bible School Pedagogy at 
Bethany College ought to meet with res- 
ponse from every man and woman who has 
the interest of our cause at heart. 

First, because a thoroughly trained, lead- 
ership for our Bible School forces is one of 
the most urgent, if not the first need of 
our churches. 

Second, Bethany College needs and de- 
serves and rightly should be given this Chair 
of Bible School Pedagogy in memory of her 
own son, Herbert Moninger. 

Third, a grateful brotherhood should, in 
this practical and appropriate way honor the 
memory of the man who aroused it to an 
appreciation of the greatness of our opor- 
tunity and responsibility in the Sunday- 
school. MINER LEE BATES. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


IT OUGHT TO BE ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND! 

“Of course it is clear to those of us who 
have had experience in school work that an 
endowment of twenty-five thousand dollars 
will not at all adequately provide for the 
chair. In the splendid department of 
Drake, over which our Professor Athearn 
presides, the amount expended during the 
past year would have taken an endowment 
of from sixty to eighty thousand dollars 
and while we are wonderfully happy in vae 
progress thus far made, I am sure that it 
has only been a splendid beginning. I take 
it, however, that nothing more than the 
twenty-five thousand dollars could well be 
projected and of course in addition to all 
other funds even that will not be raised 


without some pressure and difficulty. At 
the same time the exceeding sacredness of 
the appeal will quicxen the response I am 
sure.” CHARLES S. MEDBURY. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


A WORD FROM MARION LAWRANCE. 

“I do not know how the Disciples of 
Christ could erect a more suitable monument 
to the memory of this dear brother than to 
endow a chair of Bible School Pedagogy at 
Bethany College. It is the best of all ways 
open to his friends to perpetuate his strong 
and beautiful life. If suck a thing were 


done, it would simply be continuing and 
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multiplying his influence through the years 
and ages that ‘are yet to come; and I am 
sure his many friends will be more than 
pleased with this opportunity of showing 
their affection for our dear brother, and 
their loyalty to the work for which he gave 
his life.” MARION LAWRANCE. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A FITTING MEMORIAL. 

“T think it is entirely fitting that a me- 
morial of this kind should be established in 
memory of one who has done so much for 
Sunday-school work as did Herbert Mon- 
inger. His name is so closely identified with 
the Sunday-school work that it is opportune 
now to enter upon the undertaking. I 
think it is also most appropriate that that 
memorial be established at Bethany College, 
which was his Alma Mater, and I hope the 
enterprise will be brought to a successful 
conclusion.” Taomas C. Howe. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Helpful suggestions, including programs 
and coin pockets for use on this day, may be 
had by applying to Robert M. Hopkins 
at address at head of this article. 

All funds should be sent to Mr. 
Hopkins and care should be taken to state 
plainly that the offering is for the “Moninger 
Memorial Fund” in order that it may in no 
way be confused with the missionary offer- 
ings. This is a special fund for a special 
purpose and every one should have a part 
in it. 


Ministerial Relief and Its 
Right-of-Way 

That we might the more adequately meet 
the winter’s demands, the January payment 
to the old preachers this year has been di- 
vided into two parts. The first part was 
made December first, and the second part 
will be made February first. Our idea is 
that January will bring returns that will 
enable us to make two payments much better 
than the Jenuary -payment alone. Whether 
your offering be taken in December or Jan- 
uary, we urge prompt remittance that we 
may know how to measure this February 
payment. This is the most needy season of 
the year and the time we ought to make 
our largest payments. 

The first six days following our offering 
day, Third Lord’s Day in December, the 
receipts were $761.93, as against $1,120.49 for 
the same six days of last year. In receipts, 
September is usually the best month. This 
year we want January to be the best, and 
logically it always ought to be so. We ought 
to have five thousand new contributing 
churches this year in meeting that most won- 
derfully generous proposition of the good 
brother who offers to give one dolalr for 
every five dollars the brotherhood gives be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000. If this proposi- 
tion is met this year, and the good man lives, 
then it holds good for the next year, and the 
next, and so for five years. There must be no 
failure this year, and that means that your 
congregation must send its offering. We do 
not see how there can be a failure, for seven 
thousand preachers know of this proposition 
and of the needs of the work, and we be- 
lieve they can be depended upon to inform 
their people and to lead them into the fellow- 
ship of this ministry. What we especially 
urge is a December or a January offering if 
it is possible. This is the proper time for 
this matter, and then it gets it out of the 
way of other interests which must also have 
attention and support. Brethren of the 
ministry, know that your Lord depends upon 
you as leaders of His people, and you can- 
not afford to fail him. A. L. Orcutt, 

President of the Board. 
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The Bible College of Missouri 
(As an Investment.) 


The Bible College of Missouri presents its- 
self to the Disciples of Christ as a gilt edged 
investment. To the person who is interested 
in giving his money rationally, and in seeing 
others do the same, the following brief, but 
pungent arguments will be appealing. 

I. The geographical location of the school 
is ideal. It is buried in the very heart of the 
Missouri brotherhood, so that it can minister 
to all parts equally, and prove deserving of 
their equal interest. A circle described with 
Columbia as its center, strikes three corners 
of our great commonwealth, and rightly 
marks the Bible College of Missouri as the 
“Hub of the Wheel.” 

2. This institution is the result of a stroke 
of economic genius. It stands beside a strong 
university which furnishes it over three 
million dollars’ worth of secular instruction 
free of cost. Hence every talent invested 
in the Bible College of Missouri, makes other 
ten talents. Each dollar invested in this 
school begets three dollars’ worth of instruc- 
tion in the great university. Thus we see 
that a $100 gift to our Bible College accom- 
plishes exactly what $400 would, if given in 
an ordinary way. 

3. Moreover, the Bible College of Missouri, 
possesses the immense economic and spiritual 
advantage of pursuing two vital aims. The 
same round of religious instruction which 
sends ministers and missionaries out to their 
labor, brings within its circle hundreds of lay 
young people, whose lives are profoundly 
affected by the instruction they receive. 

4. Finally, the Bible College of Missouri, is 
actually practicing Christian Union in the 
field. Without sacrificing any creed or con- 
fession of faith, because we have none in the 
formal sense; without sacrificing any of our 
fundamentals, because these, rightly inter- 
preted, are universal, it offers its courses free 
of charge to Baptist and Methodist, Catholic 
and Jew. 

For these reasons, simple but weighty, few 
but powerful, to him who thinks, those per- 
sons who desire to give rationally, to give 
vitally, to sow where the harvest will surely 
come, should consider the plea of the Bible 
College of Missouri, the “Hub of the Wheel.” 

R. W. Gentry, 
Field Secretary. 


“A more glorious victory canot be gained 
over another man than this, that when the 
injury began_on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours.”—J. Smith. 





SUMMER VACATIONS IN EUROPE FREE. WRITE 
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A Little Nonsense 


“What is Billy Hardatit doing these days?” 
asked Smithers. “Oh, he’s working his son’s 
way through college,” said little Binks.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

In a prayer-meeting an exhorter arose to 
speak, and began his remarks thus, “As I 
was sitting on a thought, a seat passed 
through my mind.” 

She (in art museum)—“They say that fa- 
mous marine artist was once a plain far- 
mer’s boy. I wonder where he developed his 
talent?” He—‘Probably drawing water on 
the farm.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Satan,” said Brother Dickey, “comes lak’ 
a roarin’ lion.” “I don’t ‘gree wid you on 
dat,” said Brother Williams, “kaze I never 
*lowed he was a-comin’ ’twell he had me.”— 
Atlantic Constitution. ? 

The Professor’s Wife: “The professor is in 
the laboratory conducting some chemical ex- 
periments. The professor expects to go down 
to posterity."—(From the laboratory) : 
“Br-r-r. Bang!” The Visitor: “I hope 
the professor hasn’t gone!”—Harlem Life. 

Cassidy had just been injured in a blast. 
“Poor b’y!” exclaimed O’Hara, consolingly. 
“Tis tough luck to have yer hand blowed 
off.” “Och! Faith, it might have been 
worse,” replied Cassidy. “Suppose Oi’d had 
me week’s wages in it at the toime!”—Bir- 
mingham Post. 


The teacher of a Sunday-school class ap- 
proached one little fellow who was present 
for the first time and inquired his name 
for the purpose of placing it on the roll. 
“Well,” said the youngster, “they call me 
Jimmie for short, but my maiden name is 
James.” 

“A good turkey dinner and mince pie,” 
said a well-known after-dinner orator, “al- 
ways puts us in a lethargic mood—makes us 
feel, in fact, like the natives of Nola Chucky. 
In Nola Chucky one day I said to a man: 
‘What is the principal occupation of this 
town?’ ‘Wall, boss,’ the man answered, 
yawning, ‘in winter they mostly sets on the 
east side of the house and follers the sun 
around to the west, and in summer they sets 
on the west side and follers the shade around 
to the east.’”—Washington Star. 


A most successful pun is attributed to 
Charles Jerome Bonaparte. Mr. Bonaparte 
was presiding at a Johns Hopkins commence- 
ment dinner. A remarkably absent-minded 
member of the faculty was to speak. When 
introduced, he confessed to the audience 
that he had forgotten entirely that he was to 
make an address; he intended the night be- 
fore to write out a speech, but it slipped his 
memory, and he went to the opera. With 
that he sat down. Mr. Bonaparte arose, and 
spoke these three words: “Opera non verba.” 
There was a slight pause, and then a roar 
of laughter filled the hall. 


It was at dinner, and there had been 
chicken for dinner. Of that fowl the little 
daughter of the house was particularly fond. 
She had partaken of it with great freedom. 
And then she said: “Please, I want some 
more chicken.” “You’ve had all that’s good 
for you, Margery,” said her mother. “I 
want some more.” “You can’t have any 
more, dear. But here’s the wishbone for 
you and mamma to pull. That will be fun. 
You pull on one end and mamma will pull 
on the other, and the ene who gets the 
longer end will get her wish. Why, Mar- 
gery! You got the big end! Now, what did 
you wish for?” “More chicken,” said Mar- 
gery. She got it, too—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


—Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy is at the head 
of the movement to build a woman’s hotel 
in London. This hotel, which is primarily 
intended as a home for working women, 
is to be known as the Mackirdy House and 
will be opened in the near future by the 
Duchess of Albany. The house will be 
under the management of Mrs. Bramwell- 
Booth. It will accommodate about fifty 


guests when opened, but it is hoped to in- 
crease the capacity within a short while. 
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Vital and Timely Books 


We offer some of the most t 


imely and vital books now ap- 


pearing. You need every one of this splendid list. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 

By Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D., 
author of “The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience.” 123 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A book which lifts the problem of the 
nature and character of Christ out of the 
old-time dogmatism and placés it in the 
light of the more empirical, human and 
meaningful thought of our own day. Dr. 
Ames treats the Unitarian-Trinitarian con- 
troversy with a freshness and illumination 
that in itself makes his work a distinct con- 
tribution to religious thought. The book is 
more than a treatise. It is a living word 
spoken to the hearts and souls of living 
people. 

Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 


| 
“These sermons display a remarkable union of in- | | 


yen Written in the belief that the Disciples 


tellectual boldness and spiritual warmth. I know 
of nothing else in print that brings out quite so 
clearly the pésitive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Christian dog- 
mas of the functional and valuational point of view. 
Even readers who cannot accept Professor Ames’s 


iy 


position at all times must agree that such a book/ § 
helps to clear the air, and to focus attention at 
the right point.” 


Or PERENNIAL INTEREST TO DISCIPLES. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classfe literary product | 
of the Disciples’ first century of history. 
Thousands have been sold and the volume | 
is enjoying a steady demand. It contains ' 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- | 
dress”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on | 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will | 
and Testament of the Springfield Presby- | 
tery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. | 
Garrison’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Z. T. Sweeney says: \i 

“I congratulate you on the happy thgught of col- 
lecting and editing these documents. | They ought 
to be in the home of every Disciple of Christ in 
the Land, and I believe they should have a large 1 
and increasing sale in years to come.” P 
AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF AMERICAN CHURCH 

HIsTory. 


THE EARLY RELATION AND SEPARATION 
OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES 
By Errett Gates, Ph. D. 


. Dr. Gates 
has put into our hand the historic facts 
with a grace and charm that makes them | 
read like a novel. In cloth, 75c. Paper bind- | 


ing, 35c. 


“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of this 
book, and could only wish that it might be read not | 
only by our people all over the land, but scattered | 
among the Baptists. It is a most meritorious and | 
splendid contribution to our literature.’—The Chris- | 
tian Worker. | 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- i 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might be 
regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history 
and controversy almost the interest of a story. A 
valuable contribution to the history of the American 
churches.” —The Congregationalist. 


A FASCINATING RELIcIous Story. 


ALTAR STAIRS 
By Charles J. Scofield. 

An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

“A most excellent serial.”-——J. H. Garrison. 

“An admirable story.”"—J. J. Haley. 

“A most forceful and healthful piece of reading.” 
—Z. T. Sweeney. | 


———— 


4 
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“If one begins this book he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished.’’-——Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“4 strong book and worthy of unqualified endorse- | 
ment.”—Religious Telescope. 


BOOKS BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


BASIC TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamped 
in gold, gilt top, illustrated, 75c; paper, 35c. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection. This gets one back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn. It 
is a historical study indeed. One hears the tread 

| of conquering hosts and the beating of the wings of 
| twelve legions of angels.”—P. C. Macfarlane. 

| _ “The spirit of controversy is quite absent and yet 
| it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the posi- 


} tive convictions of the author.”—C. C. Rowlison. 


| OUR PLEA FOR UNION AND THE 
| PRESENT CRISIS 
Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 


of Christ are passing through an important, 


' and in many respects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their present form.” 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 
Cloth, $1.00. 

One of the volumes in the Constructive 
Series of handbooks. It is prepared for the 
use of classes in secondary schools and in 
the secondary division of the Sunday- 
schools. It presents the entire material of 
First Samuel with explanatory notes, ques- 
tions, and illustrations. It is used in a 
large number of Sunday-schools, in grades 
of the ages of eleven to fourteen. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BOOKS 
Cloth, $1.25. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of col- 
laboration with James M. Campbell, D. D., 
a prominent Congregational minister, who 
supplies the interpretative material in con- 
nection with each of the books of the New 
Testament. A handbook widely used by 
individual students and classes. , 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 


THE RULING QUALITY 
Board, 35 cents. 

A small book of sixty pages dealing with 
faith as the conquering quality in human 
life. The theme is interwoven with com- 
ments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as / 
illustrated in Mr, Abbey’s panels. af 


\ 
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Chis, iit ok The Editor for the Disci- 

; ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
duced by the Codperation rison, Possesses Full Edito- 
of a Dozen Leading Chris- rial Rights in the Bethany 
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tian Denominations. 
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